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Honour to whom Honour. 
THE TURNERS’ COMPANY AND SIR HENRY BESSEMER. 






A \6 
a 
SB) senting in some sort the relation 


between the representatives of one 
of the most powerfal elements of 


"civilisation and of technical progress in the past, 


and the author of one of the most wonderful 
revolutions in the metallurgy of the present. 
The Turners’ Company is one of those ancient 
guilds with the history of which the prosperity 
of the City of London and the growth and pro- 
gress of national welfare have been intimately 
connected. What may yet result from the dis- 
coveries of Sir Henry Bessemer it would be idle 
to attempt to predict. Our limits will only allow 
a brief glance at what has been already effected 
by his genius and perseverance. 

The subject has all the more claim on our 
notice from the fact that the Master of the 
Company, who presided on the occasion, was 
Mr. John J. Holtzapffel, to whose valuable book 
on “ Tarning and Mechanical Manipulation ” we 
recently called attention at some length. And 
the special fitness of this mode of doing civic 
honour to a great inventor was illustrated by an 
interesting personal anecdote, for the recounting 
of which there was, indeed, no occasion for Sir 
H. Bessemer to apologise. When a boy, being 
at his father’s house in the nar- 
rator was presented by his father with one of 
the beautiful little 5 in. foot-lathes made by 
Holtzapffel, together with the book published by 
him in illustration of the art of turning. The 
boy devoted himself to the lathe with all the 
ardour of early genius. At that time the beautiful 
patterns for bank-notes which had been pro- 
duced by Jacob Perkins by eccentric turning 
were exciting much admiration, Henry Bes- 
semer procured specimens of this man’s work, 
and was for some time unable to imagine how it 
could be prodaced by mechanical means. At 
last he came across @ pattern where there was 
@ false division, caused by some accident to the 
machinery, The study of this anomaly revealed 
tothe young specialist the secret of the method 
of Perkins, and in three months from that time 
he had reproduced all the intricate patterns by 
simple means. It would be hard to recount a 





pany, was called on by the master to make a 

kind of introductory address. We must refer to 
the daily papers for the remarks of Mr. Gregory, 

which are too full to admit of condensation, and 

which our limits do not enable us to reprodace 

in extenso. But we cannot omit some reference 

to the contribution made by Sir H. Bessemer 

himself to the Proceedings of the Institution of 

Civil Engineers, to which Mr. Gregory referred. 

Among all the valuable papers contained in that 

admirable series of volumes, there is not one 

that is of more importance. The magnitude of 
the revolution dae to Sir Henry Bessemer may 

be indicated by the figures cited by Mr. Gregory. 

Prior to his invention, the entire quantity of 

cast-steel produced in England did not exceed 

51,000 tons per annum, and the average cost 

was from 501. to 601. per ton. In the year 1877, 

the production of Bessemer steel in England | 
alone amounted to 750,000 tons. The price 

averaged 101. per ton; and 3,500,000 fewer tons 

of fuel had been used in the manufacture than 

would have been necessary under the old 

process. The total make of Bessemer steel, in 
that same year 1877, in the United States, 
Belgium, Germany, France, Sweden, and Eng- 
land, amounted to 1,874,278 tons. The value of 
the manofacturing industry of the world may 
thus be said to have been increased in that year, 
by that one invention, by the enormous sum of 
upwards of ninety millions sterling. To take 
one illustration alone of the augmentation of 
public wealth thus ensured, it may be remarked 
that the duration of the steel rails on railways 
(which are produced by the Bessemer process at 
a lower price than was paid for iron rails in the 
early times of the railway system) is nine times 
as long as that of iron rails. Ont of 34,855 miles 
‘of single railway track in Great Britain, 10,194 
had, some time since, been relaid with steel 
rails. The economy in maintenance of way 
thus effected is estimated by Mr. Price Williams 
at 1,119,301/. per annum,—a saving that will 
be trebled when these rails are everywhere laid 
down. 

Sir Henry Bessemer’s invention was pre- 
ceded, as may be supposed, by a profound 
study on his part of the process of the manu- 
factare of iron. That was, as justly appeared 
to him, essentially rude and imperfect. The 
blast furnace separates metallic iron from its 
ore, and produces a substance which is freed 
from a large portion of the foreign matters 
with which it is, in the state of ore, mingled ; 
but still leaves it charged with minute portions 
of carbon, silicium, manganese, sulphur, and 
phosphorus, which materially deteriorate its 


is called “red shortness,” or makes iron un- 
daly brittle when hot. The presence of an 
equally minute portion of phosphorus pro- 
duces “cold shortness,” or makes the metal 





minute admixtures of those foreign substances 
which so freely occur in most of its ores. 

Bat chemical purity is not the only, nor 
perhaps even the first, desideratum. The old 
process of “puddling” iron was defective as 
to the mechanical structure of the metal pro- 
duced. The iron at first ran from the ore is 


crude and impure. It is either formed into 
“ pigs,” which are afterwards remelited in 
what is called the “finery furnace,” or run 
directly into that receptacle, where it is sub- 
jected to blasts of air directed on its surface. 
By this process it is toa certain extent freed 
from carbon. It is then run out, and forms a flat 
plate, of an extremely hard and brittle nature. 
The mass is broken up by the hammer, in order 
to be again heated in the “ puddling furnace.” 

Iron, like most metals, when on the verge of 
fasion loses its coherence, and readily crumbles 
into a sort of coarse powder. It is this property 
of which use is made in the process of puddling. 
The workman watches the state of the metal, 
and, at the proper moment, is able to break it 
into fragments by a long bar, and to spread it 
over the bottom of the furnace in the form of a 
coarse metallic sand. A large extent of surface 
is thus exposed to chemical action. The granu- 
lated mass swells, and emits jets of blue flame. 
The “ puddler” continues to stir it, until the 
flame becomes whiter, and the metal clings 
together, or, as it is termed, “comes to nature.” 
It is then rolled, by an art acquired by long 
practice, into balls, which are removed, as 
rapidly as possible, to the “squeezer.” There 
much of the scoria and mechanically-mixed im- 
purities is forced out, and a mass or “ billet ” of 
iron is left. This mass, however, is by no means 
homogeneous, or like a crystallised body formed 
by the cooling of « liquid. It is composed of 
thousands of fragments of metal, the surface of 
each of which is coated with either a dry 
oxide or asilicate of the oxide of iron. The 
great pressure to which the metal is subjected 
brings these fragments sufliciently into partial 
contact to cause the adhesion of the mass. But 
the displaced oxide or silicate remains in hollows 
and cavities; and thus materially weakens the 
coherence of the actual metal. Thus, when the 
squeezed billet is rolled into a“ puddle bar” 
large cracks make their appearance at the 
angles, and irregular fractures are readily 
produced. These imperfections cannot be re- 
moved from iron formed by the puddling-furnace 
by any process hitherto devised. 

The metallurgic character of the change that 
takes place by the extraction of the carbon in 
the puddling process is first from brittle iron to 
steel, then from hard to soft steel; and finally 
to the softest state of decarbonised iron. But 
this process'is gone through by each granule or 
fragment independently, and thus when they 
are squeezed and rolled together there is another 
source of want of homogeneity in the mass. 
Now, iron in its malleable state is not a crystal 





brittle when cold. One of the most remarkable 
peculiarities of iron is the mode in which its 


lised fluid, such as gold, silver, copper, zinc, lead 
or tin. Itis rather a semi-metallic mechanical 
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mixture, imperfectly aggregated. The ides of 
Mr. hong its simplest form, was that it 
would be possible to produce ingots of iron, or of 
steel, that should be as essentially metallic as 
ingots of the other metals. It will be seen that 
the theory of Mr. Edison as to the intimate con- 
stitution of metallic bodies was thus anticipated 
by Bessemer. 

In August, 1856, a paper was read by Mr. 
Bessemer at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Cheltenham, which has not been printed 
in the report of that body. In this were brought 
forward three main propositions, the truth of 
which has been confirmed by experiment. First, 
that crode pig-iron could be wholly decarbonised, 
while still retaining the fluid state. Second, 
that by the injection of atmospheric air into the 
fluid metal the temperature might be raised, by 
the combustion of the oxygen, to a degree never 
attained in metallurgical operations before. 
Third, that the fluid metal thus produced would 
retain its high temperature long enough to be 
cast into ingots, to be brought under the ham- 
mer, or to be passed through the rolls. And 
the period of time at which the fluid was with- 
drawn from the converting-vessel would deter- 
mine, by the quantity of carbon that was left 
unconsumed in the mass, the degree of hard- 
ness or of softness of the iron or steel poured 
into the casting-ladle. 

If an account of the objections raised to the 
process, or if the patient labour by which the 
final triumph was attained, be desired by our 
readers, it mast be deferred to another oppor- 
tunity. It became evident, in the course of 
manufacture, that the chemical difficulties 
before pointed out,—notably the presence of 
sulphur or of phosphorus,—opposed the com- 
mand of the full advantages derived from the 
elegant mode of treatment substitated for the 
rude process of puddling. Therefore, in the 
first instance, pure iron from Sweden, India, or 
Nova Scotia was employed. The results of the 
trials led to the erection of steel works at 
Sheffield, by Messrs. Bessemer and Longsdon, 
for the express purpose of the commercial 
development of the new invention. 

The results of a great number of triala made 
at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, under the 
superintendence of Colonel Eardley Wilmot, 
were as follows:—The tensile} strength of the 
cast Bessemer iron, in its unhammered state, 
gave a breaking weight of 41,242 lb. to the 
square inch of section. If the iron was ham- 
mered or rolled, the breaking weight rose to 
72,643 lb. perinch. For flat ingot rolled into 
boiler plate, without piling, the breaking weight 
gave a mean of upwards of 68,300 lb. per square 
inch. The breaking weight of cast unhammered 
steel ranged from 45,836 Ib. to 68,998 lb.; and 
that of hammered or rolled steel from 148,324 lb. 
to 157,881 lb. per square inch of sectional area. 

In @ society of practical men, as Mr. Locke, 
then president of the Institution of Civil Engi. 
neers, remarked on the occasion of the paper 
being read by Mr. Bessemer, the narrative of 
the difficalties encountered by an inventor in 
bringing his invention into practical use is most 
useful. Mr. Bessemer patiently waited for two 
years for the full realisation of his ideas,—waited, 
that is to say, as to any public contradiction of 
the numerous attacks made on his state. 
ments,—but in waiting devoted an energy that 
nothing could subdue, to the vanquishing of 
those obstacles of detail which are so often 
fatal, or for a time fatal, to the progress of 
discovery. The great revolution which Mr. 
Locke foresaw from the realisation of the 
anticipations of Mr. Bessemer is now in fall 
operation, and ite ultimate results it would be 
idle to attempt to predict. Sir Henry Bessemer 
may almost be said to have provided the engi- 
neer with a new metal. 








Presentation toa Town Surveyor.—The 
men in the employ of the Ramsgate Local 
Board met at the surveyor’s office on Fridey 
afternoon, April 16th, to present Mr. Conquest 
‘with a small testimonial of their respect and 
‘esteem. Mr. Hinds, on behalf of the men, pre- 
sented the gift,—a timepiece,—with a few 
remarke, in which he expressed the regret they 
all felt for his departure from the town. The 
present was suitably acknowledged by Mr, 
Conquest, who appeared to be very agreeably 
surprised at such an unexpected expression of 
feeling on the part of the men in hie depart- 
ment. We hear that another presentation will 
take place before Mr. Conquest leaves for 
Folkestone. 





THE BUILDER 


ON THE PLACE OF “HAPPY THOUGHTS” 
IN ART AND STUDY. 
Art instruction has now for some been 


phrases as parts of sentences, and all in direct 
reference to meanings which it has the highest 
interest and intensest curiosity to become ac. 

years quainted with. Wiser adults who would master 
sown broadcast; indeed, it is still being sown|a new language,—such was the way of Lord 
broadcast through the length and breadth of the | Macaulay,—make themselves as little children. 
land, and we are entitled, on the of the | They 
defrayers of the cost, to be already ing out 
for, at least, the promise of a harvest, and may, 
perhaps, occupy ourselves with advantage mean- 
while in considering upon what our chances of a 










harvest, immediate or more remote, may depend. 
his pupils frankly,“ Your success 


certainly it does not on me; and, secondly, on 
that, again, depends, not upon me, bat on your- 
selves.” The general 


great power of application will not wisely dis- 


superior to admitting the advantage of correc- 
tion and encouragement. Even when 

to “take pains,’”’—a condition which is so essen- 
tial a complement of genius that it has some- 
times, absurdly enough, been mistaken for it,— 
is so lively as to require no spur from extraneous 
incitement, it may reach the wished-for goal all 
the sooner, and more certainly, for timely obli- 
gation to a warning touch of the right rein. 

Itis probably in consequence of what we may 
almost call the universality of instruction in art 
at present, that instructors are likely to insist 
too exclusively, and with exaggerated emphasis, 
upon the meritoriousness and absolate efficiency 
of sustained plodding labour. Experience tells 
them that only by enforcing such labour can 
any presentable result be obtained in a vast 
multitude of cases when a crowd of students, 


either books or drawing-boards. The result in 
possibly be worked up to the tolerable; but even 


of “ very tolerable and not to be endured.” 
consequence, however, upon the superiorly-gifted 
few is likely to be lamentable en Con- 
scientious youth obeys injunctions and venerates 
authority in blind obedience, and when the 
docility of sex is added to that which is natural 
to early years, the veneration and the obedience 
will be still farther intensified. No more is 
needed, then, but the ‘fortuitous concurrence of 
self-sufficiency and whim in the instructor to 
condemn fair natural talent toa persistance in 
drudgery, which deadens all vivacity and reduces 
what should be vital to the exercise of merely 
mechanical energy. It is an , but by 
no means unusual, form of egotism in a teacher 
to assume that his relation to particular pupila 
is destined to continue that of a teacher for all 
time; only to such a disposition can it be due 
that students have been detained month after 
month ata stage of instruction which it is cer- 
tain that they can never fully master until they 
have been urged over its edge to an adventurous 
attempt upon the next beyond. It is, perhaps, 
possible that the entire mystery of all the subtle- 
ties of line and gradations of colour in a twig of 
the horse-chestnut bursting into leaf may 
absolutely infinite; but human life is finite, and 
infinite mysteries still more recondite are press- 
ing = eye Let the teacher recognise 
that fact, and not mistake pedagogic pedan 

for enthusiasm and for truth. Ontain tt te thes 
murmurs are heard about the world, and occa- 
sionally a louder outcry from some who look 
back regretfully at valuable —yes, even 
years,—wasted in ill-applied work imposed by 
authority too dignified to be questioned, or volan- 
tarily pursued under the influence of delicious 
eloquence, which lulled to sleep all better im- 
pulses of intelli 
ments of design 


¥ 


ve much the same relation to 


to the power of conversing in a new language. 
Words are in themselves simpler than phrases, 
and phrases than p: i but the study 


; 
of individaal words to be built up afterwards 
into phrases, and of phrases separately which 
are to be mastered completely before they are 
linked together into sentences,—this is a pro- 
cess for the adult which the achievements of 
any child in a nursery will put to shame. The 





child learns ite words as parts of phrases, its 








M. Taine, in a lecture on art not long told 

I ‘depends 
chiefly on two things: first, that you should be 
gifted with genius [let us say, or talent, at 
least |, and that may depend upon your parents,— 
your bestowal of pains and application; and 


truth of this is not to be 


pense with, nor can it fairly be left lacking, hints 
and guidance; nor is it by any means always 





independently of selection, are set down before 





the majority of cases under these conditions may 


so, scarcely to more than to Dogberry’s standard 
The | doubtless often a trae consciousness of power, 





ce and protest. The radi-| and 
original composition as the elements of grammar 


= process ~ a ates Sama 
o committing memory ; 
cee forms that are required iain to 
knowledge precision and completeness. The 
course and the conditions of study in art 
must be much the same if the best results are 
to ensue. A warm interest in the final success 
that is looked forward to, and a lively sense of 
what will be ite characteristics, must be pre. 
supposed; when this is given,—when this is 
cherished, not only will application be braced 
at every stage of instruction, but therewith the 
energy will ever be in prompt reserve which 
will carry the student on from one stage to 
another without losing touch of any that he has 
passed, without admitting obliviousness of any 
of which he has had but a general glimpse in 
the far beyond, and in advance. Study then 
becomes a growth, not an accretion; the 
development of a vital principle from within as 
much as an acquisition from without. The 
difference is the same which physiologists insist 
upon between the t of an organism 
under the inscrutable of vitality, and 
the building up of a crystal of alum, not to say 
the piling up of a heap of sand. 

There are certainly considerable temptations 
for pupil as well as for teacher to rely upon 
a a building up, and upon 

Iding up rather than on the contingencies of ° 
organic development. No power of a micro- 
scope can distinguish in the egg any differences 
to account for the dissimilitude of plumage of 
a cock pheasant and a hen, or indeed to deter- 
mine whether the bird, when successfully 
hatched, will be a pheasant at all. There is 
the same uncertainty for every one as to the 
outcome of human education. A youth has 


but sometimes,—too often, only a fallacious 
presumption; and if the state of such a case is 
a mystery, as the Germans might say subjec- 
tively,—how can it be less so objectively ?— 
how can the tutor be to know more 
from the outside than the student himself from 
within? And so,—it were to say by a 
calculation of the long odds,—it is likely to be 
thought safer on both sides to assume the _ 
promising contingency, and trust to systematic 
drill and brate memory alone, whatever the risk 
of unintentionally quenching a spark divine. 
The much-vaunted system of Jesuit education 
avowedly proceeds upon the principle of im- 
parting results independently of any indoctrina- 
tion as to the rationale of processes. The well- 
known Jesuits’ perspective is an example that 
lies at hand for many. The problems which are 
there proposed are solved as satisfactorily as those 
sae ina ~book —_ such wig a a 
“**Tomakea vy, or “To preserve Si 
crabs.” pg galt have before us & 
treatise on ical geometry, which, judging 
from its date, is now probably superseded in the 
military schools for which it was written some 
three-quarters of a century since. It is a fair 
introduction to that necessary rule of discipline 
that orders are to be without inquiry as 
erage Pe pupil having to a. 
tangle eq to a given am, 

line, and draws that at maket command, and 
then is gratified by the assurance “the rec- 
tangle thus drawn will be equal to your given 


‘trapezium ; consequently your problem is exe- 


cuted.” 
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uch in the same way as cartridges and rockets 
min flled at Woolwich. ‘The same dangers beset 
the teaching of art; the hands of the pupil 
may be as utterly subjugated by one technical 
routine, their inventive energies og 
_— red does not operate 
faulty w 

contraction of settled habits of 
counteract the Sine ; ‘thi 


design, | which was justified by consciousness of original 


even while rightly submissive to his teacher 
and duly observant of his models, he shall ever 
reserve a right of ultimate self-assertion, and 
resolution to ask bold questions. Questions, he 
may say, of what nature? Even if no better 
suggestion is at hand, he ae ee 
himself whether truth may not possib in 
the exact converse of what he has been used to 
accept as established beyond all question. He 
may begin by giving his most confirmed con- 
victions a good shake if poss make sure that 
they will stand the test, not come tumbling 
about his ears at once as convicted factitious 
prejudices. 

“Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis,” 
may be the course of the merely whimsical, but 
even caprice ere now has contributed more 
happily than it ever suspected towards breaking 
down obstructions to reform and to develop- 
ment. 

The true balance which has to be sustained 
in the exercise of such tentative analysis is 
expressed in the verse of the Greek poet, which 
grammarians inform us is a trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic, bat which dances, at any rate, pre- 
cisely to the rhythm of 

“dally echt SE ree Game et se fone 

wine, 


Thus sings the sage,—the Greek sage :— 
“Re cokers tp mietogeh Se Ras such the nerves of 


Small blame be it to a beginner, then, if he 
calms down enthusiasm for the nonce even to 


really such a fine as he is reputed to 
be? Could he even draw? Could lo 
model? Was Newton a mathematician, 
a poet, Wren an architect ?” 

Such questions cannot be asked and to 
Py Yong cee neg justness 
of just re 


mystifying rhetoric, and a of a reputation 
gained by better arta; bat very much indeed to 
those who by courage and lead the 
way into new unexplored, » artistic 

























ken “mee to make its 
“ Whenever,” he wrote, in simple 
English -—“ whenever you get hold of a 

re analogy, evolve it, chase it, ferret it 
out.” Such analogies present themselves sud- 
denly, fleetingly,—so fleetingly at times that 
those who are best aware of their value have 
some trouble in pursuing their flight the very 
moment after, and recovering the rapidly-fading 
outline of which they had a momentary glimpse, 
but of which even so they were alert enough to 


recognise the value. 


a — — 


INSTANCES OF ACCESSORY ART. 


Tue book produced under this title* by 
Mr. Day is an able as well as a very attractive 
ich is more than can always be said 
the most elaborate works which have 
on the subject of decorative art. 
It consists of about thirty prints, illustrating 
various phases of decorative design, and each 
accompanied by a short essay comprised in a 
single page, in reference to the special point 
illustrated in the corresponding print. The 
remarks contain a great deal that is very true 
and ive, and show that the author is not 

to draw and design well, but that he 
has just and well-balanced views upon his art, 
is able to express these in a good and 
literary style. 
fe may congratulate the author on being 
tly free from the trammels of any par- 
ion in decoration. He is neither a 
nor a rigid conventionalist, and keeps 
fully before his readers the fact that right con- 
ventionalism in ornament is a be obtained 
adopting a ial system of conventionalis- 
Sesamiuet idee, and toes putting them all, as 
it were, through a mill of decorative manufac- 
tory, bat by a consideration of the circumstances 
of each design ; its object, the material in which 
it is to be worked, and the degree of adapta- 
tion 
been 


i 


reversed the process, and pain 
dark, and gave scope for all the delicacy, 
force of pure line upon the lighter figures. 
history of Gothic architecture especially 
of a series of rebellions of pupils against 

gradual sometimes to the verge of timidity, 
more frequently with the unscrupulous dash 


steve 








power. 

It is especially during the early. years of 
pupilage that the student will do ‘al to set 
value on the occasional suggestions of his own 
imagination,—the protests and hints of protest 
of his reason. Something far more pregnant than 
mere random denial in a spirit of contradiction 
will frequently lie at the root of spontaneous 
repugnance to an inculcated dogma; it ia often 
a signal of nature rising in involuntary repudia- 
tion of an over-lauded precedent,—the sudden 
lifting of a curtain t> allow momentary insight 
into a world of artistic combinations which it 
never would be given to authorised instruction 
to reveal. Many of those who have done most 
and best in even long and busy lives have 
admitted that their active lives were occupied, 
and fully occupied, in working out the thoughts 
of which the germs were presented to them 
before they were twenty-one. Fortunate they 
who prized the germs and tended them forth- 
with. Huw many have had experience in after- 
life that the success of rivals has been due to 
grasp of principles which had come unsought 
to themselves in early years, but only to be mis- 
prised, neglected, or forgotten. “ Very strange” 
these revelations were, and it was a great mis- 
take not to follow the advice of Hamlet, “ And 
therefore like a stranger give them welcome.” 
Do we hasten to shut one of these visitants out 
as an intruder and disturber,—to slam the door 
in its face as a tempter from oar true allegiance ? 
We have forfeited our chance of entertaining 


ga 
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ft 
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which the particular natural type that has 
requires to render it properly sub- 
pu The first 
illustration which illustrates the remarks on 
an angel unawares,—the unweleomed truth |“ principles of decoration” does not at first 
retires and only greets us again, not to meet, | sight seem to have any special bearing on 
but to cross our path, and to remind us, when | so large atitle. But it is given, as we find 
it is too late to amend our error, of our ignorant we turn to the letter-press, as one 
and thankless repulse of proffered gold, and of | example of fitness of treatment of a special 
all that we have had to travel and toil through | subject, which may serve as an indication of the 
with scant reward in consequence. objects to be aimed at in adapting 
Students are to be warned, in fact, to respect | natural forms to decoration. It is a tolerably 
their ‘happy thoughts,” to scrutinise their casual | naturalistic scroll pattern for needlework, con- 
thonghts, which may be happy ; so the chemists | sisting of a combination of apple and mistletoe. 
have made some of their best discoveries by | There is not one only way, says the author, 
attention to the despised refuse of processes of | of treating these plants ornamentally, but 
skilful manufacture, or to transitory many ways,—as many as the to which 
that were merely incidental to general | such ornament is to be applied. “The special 
direction of a verified experiment. A wit who/| considerations in this case are: that it is 
has contributed his liberal share to the amuse-| border, and should, therefore, form more or 
ment of the day, has associated the phrase of | less of a definite band; that it has to be re- 
“happy thought” with all that is ridiculous; | peated, and therefore should not be so natura: 
but it is right to rescue it from undeserved con- | as to lose by repetition ; that it is to be worked 
tempt,—from the conte which visits justly | by hand, and therefore should not be so stiff and 
a foolish self-complacency in combinations which as to be unworthy of the labour of 
are destitute of real signi ,—that are| patient stitching; that it is to be seen from 
simply hap-hazard, not happy. If we penetrate | near, and therefore should not be coarse; that 
to the heart.of the mystery of any true artistic | it is decoration, and therefore should not be too 
work we shall come pay yee dt ok self-assertive.” All these requirements are well 
minative motive, which i itself so simple, | illustrated in the design. The last remark 
however elaborate in the working out, that it | touches on what is a leading principle in the 
may easily have been seized originally at | book, that decoration should not outstep its 
moment, and might by the unobservant as easily | province and become in any way pictorial. On 
have been missed. It was 8 momentary thought | this most of us are agreed in theory, but it is 
the nave of the Ara Celi | not always observed in practice. Accompanying 
is | the third illustration, “ Consistency of Style,” 
are some use*=] remarks in regard to the 
manner of us’=g old styles as a starting-point 
acquaintance ga’ for modern work. The design, in inlay, for the 
in his presence, that the main interest of the} front of a cabinet, is designed with the idea 
story of the decline of the Roman Empire must | that it should not clash with the work of about 
lie in the narrative of the Rise of the Barbarians. | a hundred years ago, yet that it should not be « 
A happy thought married, in George Stephen- | mere imitation of the style of the Adams.¢ In 
son’s favourite , the “ Locomotive to | this object, by no means easy of attainment, the 
the Rail’’; and whether the momentous apple | author has succeeded very well, and exhibits « 
design decidedly superior in feeling to that 
Adelphi firm, while, at the same time, it 
shows sufficient affinity with their work to take 
was to harmonise all the movements of the/| its in a collection of furniture of that 
heavenly bodies, may have hares neglected | school without appearing out of keeping. _ 
many before i was coessory Art: Original Designs and Sug- 
LAP najentiointellech of Newton. spastancee of AceOrnament, with practical and critica 
A sentence of Col. Perronet Lewis F. Day Seaton, 3008. 
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ins in the mind from the days of anti.Corn- ¢ Me. Day writes the “brothers Adams,"” which is « 
remains in 
genera- 


common mistake. Their name was Adam, without the 
law agitation which, to the dominant final «. sayy 
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In a design entitled “A Suggestion from the 
Acanthus Scroll,” the author suggests tenta- 
tively a wide field for the interest of those who 
wish to cultivate originality in ornament, a field 
most strangely and unaccountably neglected, 
viz., the application of other natural forms to 
ornament of a Classic style and manner, instead 
of merely repeating for ever and ever the 
acanthus and the anthemion. This isa design 
of a panel, such as might be executed in par- 
tially carved and partially pierced woodwork 
(the author does not mention for what particular 
material he intends the design), consisting of a 
conventional treatment of the chrysanthemum, 
the flower of which, thus treated, makes a kind 
of anthemion, though of a different growth and 
outline from the typical Greek anthemion. The 
design is distinctly Classic in character, yet 
bears no positive rssemblance to any Classic or 
Renaissance work ; it looks a trifle ragged, and 
deficient in breadth of surface, but the author is 
convinced that the inferiority of his design to 
Roman or Renaissance work “‘is attributable to 
the inferiority of the designer to the masters of 
the Classic or the Cinque-cento period, and not 
to the less manageable nature of the chrysan- 
themum.” A flower which presents somewhat 
long, narrow, and ragged leaves is on the whole, 
we should say, rather less manageable than the 
acanthus, which is quite a decorator’s leaf ready 
made; but it may also be remembered that the 
finest employment of the acanthus in the Corin- 
thian capital, though so perfectly successful in 
the form in which we know it, was no doubt the 
result of the tentative efforts and gradual im- 
provements of many hands. Really original 
and at the same time successful ornamental 
design is a thing seldom achieved by any one at 
one step, but Mr. Day’s specimen makes an 
admirable suggestion. 

The single example of stained-glass figure- 
work which is given is not original, but is taken 
from a window at St. Mary’s, Ross, of Late 
Gothic work, and is, as the author observes, 
exceptionally good in regard to drawing and the 
general grace and composition of the figure. 
The remarks accompanying this design include 
some strictures on modern Medieval figure- 
design in stained glass, which we are glad to 
read, and which entirely fall in with what we 
have often urged as to the absurdity of repre- 
senting the most important and serious incidents 
of religious or theological history through the 
medium of an art voluntarily binding itself in 
Medizeval fetters in regard both to drawing and 
general conception. We may quote the con- 
cluding sentences of Mr. Day’s chapter,—“ A 
realistic rendering of the scene of the Cruci- 
fixion might be offensive, and an ideal picture 
must of necessity be inadequate; but it seems 
to me that nothing could well be in worse taste 
than our mock-Mediwval rendering of such 
subjects. Many aman must in his heart feel 
that some subjects are of so much more import- 
ance than decoration that it would be degrada- 
tion to submit them to decorative treatment. 
In that case, he had better not mix them up 
with decoration at all, for whatever is intro- 
duced into decoration should conduce to deco- 
rative oneness.” 

Mr. Day had better have been content with 
saying “unity,” for “oneness” is a singularly 
clamsy expression, but in the remarks we have 
quoted there is good sense, both from a deco. 
rative and from other points of view. The 
reduction of such a subject as the Crucifixion to 
& mere decorative treatment in stained glass, 
often executed in an almost mechanical or trade 
spirit, is discreditable both to those who pro- 
duce and those who are content with it. It isa 
subject that should call forth the highest and 
most pathetic expression of which art is 
capable ; and such expression and pathos, in 
figure subjects, cannot be realised in such a 
material a6 stained glass. We have got so used 
to this decorative treatment of lofty subjects 
that we are apt to overlook its unsuitability, 
which cannot be too plainly pointed out. In the 
notes to another illustration, entitled « Eccle- 
siastical Art,” the author does good service 
again in drawing attention to the want of 
reference to nature in the treatment of some of 
the flowers and fruits frequently used as sym- 
bolic accessories in church decoration, and the 
mechanical repetition of forms the convention. 
— of which is not founded on nature 
a 

The chapter on “The Adaptation of Natural 
Forms to Ornamental Design” touches on a 
very large subject. The author ind in a 


rap at some of the conventional foliage of which 


we have seen a good deal of late years, saying 
that “a ghostly kind of ornament came into 
fashion at South Kensington and 


had been put into a press, till the effect of these 
designs (so-called) was more suggestive of 
dissection than design.” There is no doubt a 
good deal of truth in this; bat, on the other 
hand, due credit must be given to this school of 
floral convention in design for ridding us of a 
great many bad attempts at naturalism in 
materials and methods which did not admit 
of it. The author considers that the way 
out of the dilemma was shown us by 
Japanese art, though he admits (and we are 
glad to see the admission) that, this art having 
come upon us by surprise, and as @ new dis- 
covery, we “fairly went mad about it.” But he 
thinks that, in sober earnest, Japanese art 
showed us how to adapt natural forms without 
taking the nature out of them. We are hardly 
disposed to go as far as this. A great deal of 


inting, not decoration: painting done as 
realistically as the artist was able to do it, only 
not upon a canvas, but upon the surface of some 
utensil, so that it came to be regarded as deco- 
ration. Mr. Day should certainly have been 
one of the first to see this, since he has drawn 
the distinction so pointedly in his preface. The 
two panels which he gives in the plate, showing 
the application of natural forms to ornamental 
design, we should hesitate to accept as such. 
They are to us more like drawings of flowers 
trained up straight, and confined within 
by the bounding lines of a panel. They are 
very pretty, but they have hardly the intellec- 
tual interest which attaches to ornamental or 
decorative design, properly so called. The 
treatment of a rose-spray in the next illustra- 
tion is exceedingly happy, in the conventional 
and yet perfectly easy-looking twist given to 
the stalk and leaves, and the reduction of the 
flower to the simplicity necessary for decorative 
treatment, not by modifying its character so 
much as by reducing the number of its petals. 
A rose is really one of the most difficult of all 
flowers to treat decoratively, it is so rich in the 
fulness of its life and f, while at the 
same time rather bulbous and deficient in 
marked outline, that any attempt to adapt the 
natural flower in decoration is apt to seem 
almost a libel on it. By simplifying it into a 
flower with’ fewer petals, still retaining their 
full outline and super-imposed arrangement, 
attention can be directed to the delicacy of form 
and slight foldings of the individual petals, 
which are qualities that the decorative draughts- 
man can satisfactorily deal with. 

Among the other drawings, a very good one 
is that which illustrates ‘The Growth of Orna- 
ment”; an ornament being shown which has 
somewhat of a general vegetable character, but 
which, in fact, is an imitation of no ble 
form, but of the principle of growth. This is a 


physical kind of relation that may exist between 
nature and decoration. “The Fault of Hard- 
ness” is well illustrated by two repetitions of a 
floral stained-glass design ; the one in absolutely 
hard, black, white, and shaded tones; the other 
with the hardness of contrast reduced by variety 
of surface ; the latter ie, however, a trifle over- 
done, and looks like artificially-dirtied glass. 
There are a good many other pretty and sug- 
gestive designs, one showing what can be done 
with “brush-work” alone, with the varying 
thicknesses and easy sweep of line to which the 
brush lends itself so well when deftly handled ; 
another showing an admirable bit of workman. 
like design from a piece of earthenware in the 
possession of the author, and which 
scratched with a design of fine and bold type, 
executed in a manner which shows 
cisely the workman understood how 
the best effect with the rough and 
at his disposal. The only one we object to is 
that for door-decoration, w author has 
adopted the habit, which has 
able, of carrying a foliage 

panels, as if under the 
u 7 ag wr io clumsy and 

ion is in every way 

ill-adapted to the position. But 
80 few faults to be found with the book that 
can very well condone 
best suggestive publications on decoration that 





we have seen for some time, and we cordially 
recommend it to the notice of our readers, 


what is called Japanese decorative art is really | of 


good example of the more abstract and meta- | phe 


IRON AS A MATERIAL FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION.* 


Tue object of the present is to trace 
out the use, progress, and of iron as 
a ee and to inquire in what 
direction capabilities are leading us, and 
what influence they are likely to exercise op 
construction and design in the 
(“Odyssey”), nor in 
temple, is there mention of 
tural material, but it appears to 


articles of commerce at The h mate. 
rial was brought from Tarshish (Spain). Bright 
iron was procured avan ly Ionia). 
It was used for tools and imp! Iron 


I 


directly from the ore. The process of harden- 
ing the steel by plunging it into water is alluded 
to by Homer in describing the 
in putting out the one eye of 


of machinery, and weapons, 
Puild construction. For all constructive 
cameee Uoende oat y superseded 
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not employed in constructive building to av 
prod ynsnragry accessories, iron was in 
the Middle Ages treated with a 

worked up with an elegance of design, which 
have never since been equalled. To a certain 
extent the Romans had made use of wrought- 


iron for ornamental purposes, the few te 
which remain containing evidence of their 


this as of so many other arts. ae 

Two descriptions of Mediwval smith’s work 
are especially worthy of notice; the well-covers, 
and the grilles or iron screens. Unfortunately, 
there are not many of the first remaining in 
anything like ection, but sufficient frag- 
ments are in existence to indicate their extreme 
beauty. The rich and graceful curves, the com- 
bination of lightness and strength, show us what 
capabilities exist in iron when freely treated in 
accordance with its nature. 

Probably the grilles or screens, and the gates 
of the Middle Ages exhibit the art of the smith 
in its greatest perfection. Of these, multitudes 
remain, of an infinite variety of design, no two 
being exactly alike. The wonder arises that, 
with such simple means, such wonderful effects 
could be produced. I may mention as worthy 
of notice the grilles in St. Gudule, at Brussels, 
that round the tomb of Queen Eleanor at West- 
minster, St. Denis in France, and the tombs of 
the Scaligers at Verona. These glories have 
passed away, and circumstances have so changed 
as to prevent a possibility of their return. 

During the Romanesque period, iron does not 
seem to have been employed either in carpentry 
or masonry. At the end of the twelfth century, 
iron cramps were employed at the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame at Paris to connect the stones of 
the corbelled cornice. The oxidation of these 

effect 
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iron was unknown. of the 

by which msg iron cal be eed hom tee 
ore we owe Germany. It arose 
from the gradual improvement Fi the Wosine. 
apparatus, by which the old blast bloomeries 
were transformed into blast-furnaces. About 





Sree we 


character may be employed, apparently leavin 
nothing to be desired; but there Sate aoe 
outside all these which it is possible to forget,— 
that is, the element of simple dead weight, which 
offers @ resistance to the elements, without 
which science may struggle in vain. The Bri- 
ve | tannia tubular bridge may be criticised for ite 
wastefal expenditure and its unsightly appear- 
ance; but nothing short of a convulsion of 
natare could remove it from its base. The pro- 
posed railway bridge over the Forth at Queens- 
ferry, if ever executed, bids fair to surpass all 
. Girders, with a span of 1,600 ft., 
for the purpose of suspension-chains, 
600 ft. in height, almost take away one’s 
in the conception ; but there is no limit to 
human daring when backed by science and skill. 
The facilities afforded by wrought-iron and steel 
are destined to carry the art of bridge-building 
to an extent utterly inconceivable in previous 





structures, 

been handed over exclusively to the engineer. 
_ Soon after the discov E 
sixteenth century, pro were issued for its 
adoption in the erection of bridges in Italy. 
The matter slumbered for nearly two centuries, 
and in 1755 the subject was revived io con- 
nexion with a proposed brid 
the project was afterwards 
1777 the first iron bridge was erected at Coal- 
in Shropshire, from a design 

Mr. Pritchard, an architect of Shrewsbury. % 
is @ cast-iron arch of 100 ft. span, constructed 
with continuous ribs, and although not exactly 
fulfilling the theory of its designer as to its being 
an arch of equilibriam, it displays great skill, 
and has stood with success the test of a cen- 


of cast-iron in the 


its poem 


ge at Lyons, but 
abandoned. In 
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To the extension of the railway system, com- 
bined with the use of wrought-iron, we owe the 
progress of roof-construction. So long as timber 
was the only material available, the span to be 
covered was necessarily very limited, 90 ft. to 
100 ft. being the extreme. The celebrated riding- 
school at Moscow had a span of 235 ft.; butits 
construction was not successful, and it had no 


1n 1796, another cast-iron bridge was erected 
over the Severn, at Buildwas, by Thomas Tel- 
The same year witnessed 
the completion of the celebrated iron bridge 
over the river Wear, connecting Sunderland 
with Monk Wearmouth. This structure is re- 
markable from the boldness of the design, the 
novelty of the principle adopted, andthe mystery 
which has hung over its actual authorship. It 
has usually been attributed to Thomas Paine, 
and is so recorded by Mr. Robert Stephenson 
and Mr. Samuel Smiles in their respective works, 
but more recent investigations have proved 
that the bridge was designed and erected by 
Mr. Roland Burdon, M.P. for Durham, with the 
assistance of Mr. Thomas Wilson. 

Another bridge erected on the same principle 
at Yarm, by Mr. Wilson, in 1805, unfortunately 
fell down in the following year. The finest 
example of a bridge, erected with cast-iron 
voussoirs, and one of the latest so constructed, 
is Southwark Bridge, built by Rennie in 1814, 
with a central arch 240 ft. span, and two lateral 
arches 210 ft. span. 

The next development in iron bridge build- 
ing was that of the suspension principle, 
of which uadoubtedly the most beautiful spe- 
cimen is the Menai Bridge, erected by Telford, 
and completed in 1825. The design, prepared 
in 1814, was originally intended to 
the River Mersey at Runcorn, on the site 
of the present railway bridge, but the fands not 
being forthcoming the matter was laid aside, 
and revived in 1819, when Telford was em- 
ployed in improving the communication with 
Holyhead. This bridge is 460 ft. between the 
piers, with a versed sine of 40 ft. Nothing could 
be more graceful or fairy-like than the con- 
tour of this structure, the stability of which 
-| has been tested by more than half a century of 


The erection of the tubular bridge over the 
Menai was preceded by many interesting experi- 
Fairbairn and Hodgkinson, 
which threw a flood of light on the nature and 
strength of the metal. The result in the bridge 
as executed is no doubt satisfactory as to 
strength and stability; but neither economi- 
cally nor wsthetically can it be pronounced a | design. 
.|suecess. The quantity of material far exceeds 
the necessities of the case, and compared with 
its sister structare it must be pronounced un- 
sightly inthe extreme. The latest development 
in iron bridge building, and that which bids fuir 
to supersede the others, especially for railway 
purposes, is the lattice, the principle of which, 
scientifically applied, combines the greatest 
amount of strength with the utmost economy of 


satisfactory example of this principle 
is stad rene in the London and North-Western 
Railway Bridge over the Mersey at Runcorn, 
designed by the late Mr. Baker, but in length, 
span, and dimensions, it is far exceeded by the 
viaduct over the St. Lawrence, and others since 
cted. The most notable, owing to recent 
unfortunate circumstances, is the Tay Railway 
Bridge, two miles in length, in eighty-five 
from 245 ft. downwards. Several princi 


In the construction of floors, the improve- 
ments in the manipulation of wrought-iron have 
provided special advantages. 
and treacherous cast-iron beams have been re- 
placed by wrought rolled girders for moderate 
spans and riveted IC or box girders for those of 
greater extent, whilst smaller scantlings of all 
forms can be had for every requirement. Our 
neighbours have availed themselves of 
these advantages to a greater extent than pre- 
vails in England. A large proportion of the 
modern buildings, both in Paris and in the 
provinces, have both roofs and floors fireproof. 
The main beams, cross girders, and joists are 
rolled iron, with light iron laths or bars dropped 
in between the joists, resting on the lower 

. Acoat of concrete is spread over all, 
forming a solid durable floor. A wrought-iron 
floor has recently been constructed for the new 
reading-room at the Liverpool Free Public 
Library, a circalar building 100 ft. in diameter, 
without any support from columns or piers. 

The progress of wrought-iron has not been 
confined to building construction. 
architecture it has effected a complete revolu- 
tion, and in so doing has placed our own country 
far in advance of every other nation. The first 
sea-going iron ship was the Richard Cobden, 
built in Liverpool in 1844, by Jas. Hodgson & 
Co., 522 tons burden. 
before the example was followed to any great 


We have thus cast a hasty glance at the pro- 
gress of iron construction to the present time. 
The inquiry remains, what is to be its influence 
in the fature? That it will contribute mate- 
ly to aid man’s power over the material 
elements of nature is certain. 
results lie beyond the province of this paper, 
but it may be permitted to cast a forward glance 
ble influence of iron in one depart- 
ment, that of architectural construction and 
i To what extent can ae be a 
tageously employed by the architect, how 
far will A affect the wsthetic character of his 
All true design arises out of con- 
struction. Every style which has attained any 
eminence owes its effect to the adoption 
essential parts as sources of beauty, rather than 
to any attempt to conceal them. The use of iron, 
in construction or design, is a new 
source of power and effect put into the hands of 

architect for good or for evil. The adoption 
of a new material should lead to new canons for 
employment, or rather to new 


ee ee pee iples of truth 
beauty. 


Mr. Ruskin, who may justly be called the 
Corypheus of architectural critics, has some 
pertinent remarks on the use of iron in archi- 
tecture 


These were written in 1849, before the era of 
Great Exhibitions, Crystal Palaces, enormous 
railway-station roofs, and previously to the great 
improvements in the manufacture which 
so much facilitated the employment of 

t day it is scarcely probable that 
have written as he did. : 
cipal use of metals, including iron, 
we are told, is as a cement for connecting stones 
together. Every practical builder knows that 


The ponderous 
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for this purpose iron is about the worst mate- 
rial that could be employed, its operation being 
to disintegrate and separate by its oxidation 
and expansion, and to destroy rather than 


support. 
The unfortunate cast-iron spire of Rouen 
Cathedral I give up as deserving the severest 
ion of the critic, not because of its 
being iron, but for its tastelessness and incon- 


gruity; but what about “the iron roofs and | p 


pillars of our railway stations,” which we are 
told “are not architecture at all”? Writing 
thirty years ago, there was very little in such 
structures to attract admiration or attention ; 
but look at them now. Westminster Hall, apart 
from its historical associations, in its wonderful 
roof exhibits a signal example of skill and 
beauty combined. This, says Mr. Ruskin, is 
true architecture. Turn, then, to the railway 
station at St. Pancras, with a noble roof four 
times the span of Westminster Hall, in the con- 
struction of which simplicity and skill have 
produced a result perfectly satisfactory to the 
eye on the score of strength and stability, whilst 
the grand sweep of its gigantic curves fills the 
mind with a sense of harmony and fitness which 
it is difficult to separate from a feeling of the 
beautiful. Why are we to deny to stractares 
of this class the claim of being “true archi- 
tecture” ? 

Surely the ultimate or radical principle of all 
true architecture is to use the materials within 
our reach in such a manner as will bring out 
their capabilities most efficiently for strength 
and commodity, and superinduce upon their 
employment such decorative forms as the 
nature of the materia] may suggest. It is on 
this foundation that every style which has 
obtained a footing in the world has been based. 
What can appear more opposed to each other at 
first sight than the pure Greek of the age of 
Pericles, and the pure Gothic, say, of the thir- 
teenth century? Yet, diverse as they seem, 
they are equally developments of the principle 
of truth and adaptation. The materials of both 
are stone, but the Greek stone being marble, 
led to a delicacy and refinement of detail of 
which the Northern style was incapable. Given, 
then, the material to work with, and keeping in 
view that the main idea of the one was trabea- 
tion or horizontality, and that of the other 
pointed areuation, the mind can follow the con- 
sistency and adaptation of all the parts, even 
to the minutest detail. Now, can any one 
doubt fora moment that if iron had been equally 
available at the two periods in question, the 
genius which designed the Parthenon, or that 
which soared aloft in the nave of Amiens or the 
choir of Le Mans, would have been equally suc. 
cessful in the design of a metallic structure, 
especially looking at the beautiful bronze works 
of the Greeks, and at the rich fancy which 
characterises the metal works of the Medixwval 
artists? To prohibit such an attempt, or to 
limit the exercise of invention, would be “to 
puta yoke upon the necks” of our rising archi- 
tects, “which neither our fathers cor we were 
able to bear.” The mischief arises from the 
attempt “to put new wine into old bottles,” to 
cramp and confine the use of the new material 
within the lines of the old, with which it is 
altogether incongruous. 

When the scheme for the first Great Exhibi- 
tion in 1851 was launched, designs and proposals 
of all sorts were broached as to the design and 
construction of a suitable building. They all 
fell flat, and were pronounced by the public voice 
to be cumbrous and unsuitable, being based on 
the conventional forms of brick or stone build. 
ing. In a moment of inspiration Sir Joseph 
Paxton pointed out how the difficulty could be 
surmounted by a structure of iron and glass. It 
is easy to ridicule this as a mere gardener’s 
idea of an enlarged greenhouse. When Columbus 
made the egg stand on its end by giving the 
shell a slight bruise, the bystanders exclaimed 
that “anybody could do that,” but the same 
fertile imagination and readiness of expedient 
led to the discovery of the New World; and 
Paxton’s happy thought has been farther ex- 
panded and developed so as to furnish a prin- 
ciple of construction now universally adopted in 
all buildings for a similar purpose. Where a 
large area has to be covered for bringing to. 
gether a numerous assembly for a tem 
purpose,—such, for instance, as the Kibble 
Palace at Glasgow,—there is no material and no 
mode of constraction so economical and effec. 
tive as the combination of iron and glass. It 
is, in fact, a tent constructed with durable 
materials. Modern improvements in the manu- 





facture of iron — Brea —o which 
would formerly have possib’ 

But it may be said this is a development in 
one direction only. What about houses, pablic 
buildings, churches, street architecture ? Tam 
not preparing @ book of designs, nor can I point 
to a visible embodiment of the tendencies I am 
but in all these departments there 
attained, and a reasonable 

r ereeand enplayioese of 
already alluded to the ia em 

wrongui-iedi in the roofs and floors of private 
buildings, especially in France. Beyond the 
merely constractive portion, its use is extending 
in dome-lights, galleries, entrance-doorways, 
windows, and balconies. In public buildings and 
churches there has been a timidity in the use of 
iron for roofs,in a manner to combine freer = 
with beauty. The iron roof when is 
usually concealed. If an ornamental or deco- 
rated open roof is designed it is usually of tim- 
ber, except vaulting is introduced. There seems 
no good reason for this neglect. The adoption of 
iron might, in the first instance, require more in- 
vention and thought; but the great advantage 
of security from fire should be a sufficient induce- 
ment for the change. In all roofs of great span 
the facilities of iron have utterly discarded tim- 
ber. Street architecture, especially of a com- 
mercial character, seems to afford a wide field for 
the application of iron ina decorative form ; but 
the hand of skill combined with taste will be 
requisite to prevent its becoming an abortion. 
Nothing could be more odious or repulsive than 
long lines of glazed fronts, with no relief but 
flimsy metal bars, looking like houses of cards 
ready to fall with a breath of wind or the 
slightest concussion. I have known structures 
of this kind, perfectly safe in reality, with an 
outward aspect so flimsy and insecure that 


pointing out ; 
is progress already 
rospect of farther 


tenants were afraid to trast themselves within 


the precincts. The true principles are not far to 
seek. The main lines should not only be strong, 
but made to appear so,—massive if you will, 
exhibiting weight as well as strength. Within 
these outlines there may be wide open spaces, 
where the true artist can exercise his taste and 
give fair play to his fancy in a material plastic 
enough to take any form, strong enough for 
protection and resistance, and light enough to 
irradiate the interior even in the murky atmo- 
sphere of a city. We are not without hints, 
even from the olden time. In many of the 
frescoes on the walls of the Pom houses, 
or of the ruined halls on the there is a 
style of architecture displayed which pac Poe 
the mere fancy of the artist, but which, w 
preserving the leading forms of classical design, 
exhibits a lightness and which would 
easily serve for models for execution in metal. 
Many of the shafts of bronze candelabra display 
the same grace and elegance of form. 

the arabesques of Raffaelle in the Vatican there 
is a display much of the same character. There 
is ability enough amongst our modern race of 
architects, if this course were pursued, to strike 
out a new path for the progress and adaptation 
of metallic, and especially wrought-iron con- 
struction, which would undoubtedly lead to 
advantages and results not hitherto anticipated. 
It would be invidious to mention specific cases, 
but instances might be pointed out in which, 
proceeding somewhat on the lines here laid 
down, the result has been fairly satisfactory. 








ARTISTS IN MUNICH: 1874—1879. 


Ar a first glance it may seem that the subj 
of Munich has been exhausted by Miss 
Howitt’s delightful and interesting book, 
Art-Stadent in Munich,” more ws ren | 
new edition has recently been pub! > 
one or two additional chaptensot tales Male 
on examination it will be seen that 
lections leave off where these begin, 
the death of Kaulbach. 

But even this event, unconnected 
in every way at that time with Munich 
artiste, had some influence on my 
also most lixely had on my course w. 
Munich. On the news of Kaulbach’s 


RE 


at 
perks adie 


reaching England, my friends would not hear of | 


my going to that cholera-stricken ; 
aad shonin between Paris ood teas, 
choice fell on the latter, because I 
able to get on thence to my much-wished-for 


goal, Munich, which I accordingly did after 
ny nueva 
Miss Howitt’sg of the town 


was not unknown to me, but I may perhaps be 
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Piloty was amiable, and 
always willing to give advice : so I proceeded, if 
with faltering step and palpitating heart, through 
courtyard and passage, and up a 

stairs, until a door was 


enter, and find myself in the presence of 
one whose majestic ht was quite in keeping 
with the proportions of the door which had so 
imposed me: this was the director himself, who 
at once accosted me with the inquiry, “Was 
wiinschen Sie, mein Friulein?” Alas, for my 
carefully-prepared little ! I fear it came 
ont backwards; but the kindly face looking 
down on peo ere a's gg! naman 
situation and asked advice. This was most 
kindly given, and — the number of names 


i portions, 
, striking in effect of light and shade, 
and grand and harmonious in its composition, it 
8 
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d 
ed up to the Europeans. More than half 
these works contain drawings and cuts which 
afford much curious information regarding the 
arte and trades, the ancient customs, the 
theatres, &c., of the Japanese. 








AGREEMENTS AS TO LIGHT. 


Ir is almost astonishing how new points are 
continually springing up to elucidate some por- 
tions of the law relating to light: one would 
have been inclined to think that years 


ject,—certainly ove of the most important with 
which in these days the law has to deal. Thus 
lately, by the case of Bewdley v. Atkinson 
(49 Law Journal Reports, Chancery Division, 
Appeal, p. 153), we have been given some fresh 
information upon the ever fertile ground of 


The majority of our readers are probably 
mere or less familiar with the Prescription 
Act, but to refresh their memory in regard to 
the particular part which has lately been eluci- 
dated, it will be well to quote the third section 
of this statute. It runs as follows:— That 
where the access and use of light to and for any 


dwelling-house, workshop, or other building, | pa 


shall have been actually enjoyed therewith for 
the fall period of twenty years without inter- 
ruption, the right thereto shall be deemed 
absolute and indefeasible, unless it shall appear 
that the same was enjoyed by some consent or 
agreement expressly made or given for that 
purpose by deed or writing.” Such being the 
law which is applicable, the story, if we may 
call it such, of the present case was something 
of this kind,—and it is useful as a practical 
example of the working of this statute,— 

In the year 1814 an agreement was made in 
writing, and signed by one Isaac Kirkbride, the 
owner in fee of a house at Whitehaven, who 
had pat out four windows which overlooked 
the premises of a man named Spencer. This 
agreement stated that “these windows or 
lights are put ont and remain upon the leave or 
indulgence of the said Henry Spencer, and that 
I will, upon the request of him, or his heirs 
and assigns, to be made at any time hereafter, 
wall or block up the same, and in the meantime, 
and until such request is made, as aforesaid, I 

promise to pay unto the said Henry 
Spencer, his heirs and assigns, the sum of 6d. 
yearly, and every year, in consideration of such 
indulgence.” This house was ultimately pur- 
chased by the plaintiff's father, with full notice 
of this agreement, and by operation of nature 
and law the plaintiff became possessed of this 
property. Thus we are in the present genera. 
tion, and a short time ago the defendants, the 
present owners of the adjoining property, and 
Spencer’: successors, blocked up the windows 
im question, whereupon the plaintiff came to the 
courts of law for aid. The plaintiff urged that 
for more than twenty years these windows 
had had the fall benefit of the light of 
which they were deprived; whilst, on the 
other aoa the defendants referred to the 
agreement as ing the exception to the 
statatory rule. In all such cases as the present, 
where there 18 any element of payment, this, if 
kept up, is strong evidence that there is no 
absolute right to the light, and that it is only 
enjoyed, as this agreement stated, as “ an indui- 
gence”; and in this instance payment of the six- 
pence was proved to a period less than twenty 
years before the obstruction complained of. 
But apart from this, there were much more 
important points involved, because it was urged 
that it was not a Proper agreement in writing 
within the meaning of the statute, because it 
was only signed by one party to it. But Lord 
Justice James very clearly expressed the reason 
of the which was not to allow such a 
question as this to be ding on conflicting 
parole evidence, but to have the arrangement 
come to shown by a document in writing 
amounting to an agreement or consent, and 
obviously, therefore, the agreement in auestion 
was one which was supported by this - 
ciple. Such an agreement as this in 
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with notice. That, of course, brings us to 
exception, namely, that a purchaser of the house 
without notice would not be bound by the 
agreement. 

The result of the present case, therefore, 
seems to be to establish pretty definitely what 
kind of a writing it is which will suffice to defeat 
the Prescription Act, and will bring a case within 
the exception provided for in the third section 


an end; whereas, ete ee is — 
the agreement ma ept in family 
deed-box, to be testis with < tear effect 
whenever the latent right is about to be in- 
fringed. In this way the owner of the servient 
tenement seems to be able to preserve his rights 
with absolute certainty. 








THE EMPHASIS OF FUNCTION IN 
DECORATION. 

Ix our report of the ‘iscussion which followed 
the reading of a paper at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on the “ Polychromatic Deco- 
ration of Buildings,” we mentioned briefly the 
observations made by Mr. Alfred Tylor, F.G.8. 
The address of that gentleman, however, was so 
suggestive and fresh, that many of our readers 
will thank us for giving it in extenso. 

Mr. Tylor said: I have lately read a paper on 
the george - animals, birds,and butter- 
flies, and I have brought a few explanatory 
diagrams here with the idea that I could tell 
you the general laws of decoration I find to 
prevail in the animal kingdom. I began my 
paper, at the Anthropological Institute, 
the architectural point of view, and used the 
word emphasis particularly, as expressing an 
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enlargement or development of fanction, and || 
argued 


that decoration and fanction should 
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material can vie with steel. . When we want a 
bridge the third of a mile in span, either a chain- 
bridge or an arch bridge, there is absolutely no 
material that can serve our except steel. 
If iron were to be used in such a structure its 
own weight would break itdown. Therefore, for 
gach p atee] must necessarily be used, 
noless we abandon all idea of such structures. 
These would he exceptional cases. The more 
important question, after all, is, How does steel 
compare with its older rivals, iron and wood, in 
ordinary construction? Take the construction 
of an ordinary house. I will venture to say that 
the use of steel in the construction of houses of 
ordinary dimensions is not only better and 
safer, but absolutely cheaper than the use of 
such a material as wood, and the reasons I will 
venture to give. In the construction, for in- 
stance, of ceilings with steel rafters instead of 
wood, there is room for comparison. Wood would 
probably be considerably cheaper in itself than 
the iron or steel which the architect now- 
a-days may use; but a steel roof or ceiling 
would be more permanent, and would be pro- 
bably six or eight times stronger than the 
wooden structure with which it would compare. 
But, granting that steel would be dearer, we should 
have to bring into our calculation an element 
which is not at once apparent, viz., that whereas 
the depth of a ceiling of sufficient strength 
would be, perhaps, 14 in. if constructed of wood, 
if constracted of steel a depth of perbaps 9 in. 
would suffice. If we repeat this saving in 
depth of floors five times in the height of 
house, a total saving in height of about 2 ft. would 
ve the result. Now, in simply squaring the cost of 
the cubical contents of structure we should find 
in a house of, say, 60 ft. by 30 ft. (taking the 
value of the cost of construction of one cubic 
foot at 1s. 2d.), that we should save in an ordi- 
nary house 210/., which would go to the credit 
of the steel girders. I think that if allowance 
were made for this advautage it would be found 
that the iron, and certainly the steel girders, 
would give the cheapest construction. I may 
mention here a case which I had to deal with in 
@ small way a year or two ago. I had at my 
house in the country a terrace, and under that 
terrace I had a billiurd-room. I wanted to 
lower the terrace 6 in., and at the same time I 
wanted to raise the roof of my billiard-room, 
which was low, at least 1 ft. The billiard-room 
had been constructed according to ordinary 
rules. There were wooden beams ing & 
lead fiat with cement and tiles above. I put 
steel girders over this billiard-room, which was 
about 20-ft. span, and by filling in between each 
girder with cement and tiling and lead, I was 
able to gain 18 in. in height, and obtained a per- 
fectly dry room, whereas before I had consider- 
able difficulty in keeping the water out. This 
simply shows how, by the use of this stronger 
material, advantages in convenience and even 
in cost may be obtained. But it has also been 
® reproach to iron that it is not “ fireproof.” 
I have heard Captain Shaw himself say that he 
liked a wood-constructed house because he knew 
exactly when it would give way under the fire, 
whereas with iron he never knew. Well, there 
is a great deal of truth, probably, in that remark, 
based, as it was, upon experience; but I expect 
that this idea in Captain Shaw’s experience has 
arisen from the use of cast iron. Now cast-iron, 
I should think, is a very unsafe material 
to be used in architectural construction. You 
can never know precisely whether the iron is 
equally distributed, if it be in the shape of a 
column or girder,—whether there are not large 
cavities in the metal that make it unsafe if a 
fire should break out. Cast-iron, when heated 
artially, is apt to crack and break, and the 
ire mee — could never tell when it would 
give way. But in using steel, a very diffe 
condition of things obtains. Steel “g8 crea 
which has been produced at the highest tem. 
perature attained in the practical arte, and it 
sets at a temperature far exceeding that attained 
in a burning house ; and, therefore, in a struc- 
ture containing this material for all parts where 
great strength and solidity are required, it would 
not be le that any portion of the material 
would heated, in the case of a conflagration, 
to a temperature sufficient to make it yield on 
account of that temperature. Unlike cast-iron 
steel will certainly deflect,—and deflect to an 
enormous extent,—-before giving way, and thus 
the Fire Brigade, preferring as they do wood to 
an ee ae prefer in a still greater 
measure to with a structure of steel. More. 
over, with steel largely used in j 


construction, 
there is so much less combustible matter for a 
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that fires in such structures would remain con- 
fined within very narrow limits. For columns, 
instead of cast-iron, steel might, I think, be 
advantageously used as the mere skeleton, if 
rolled in a cross shape and surrounded with 
cement or other 
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frequently been hidden, in order to 
strength. That it can be worked into elegant 
shapes is proved by the works of Medisval 
times; but it appears that the art of working 
iron into elegant shapes, if not los 

abandoned, and the reason why it 
abandoned is probably owing to the ciroum- 
stance that after the introduction of the blast- 
furnace, wrought-iron was no longer prodaced 
of that high quality which it formerly possessed, 
and there was a difficulty in working inferior 
wrought-iron into those forms which we admire 
in, for instance, some of the old church-gates. 
By the prodaction of mild steel we are afforded 
cone wanton suateriel WANS Pao 
others, of being wrought in 

forms. I am sorry I did not think 
evening, but I will put upon the tabi 
next meeting a vase of mild steel whic 
been prodaced by a very skilfal blacksmith out 
of one bar of steel, and which was presented to 
me by M. Schneider, of the Creusot works, as 
a proof of what the material produced in my 
furnaces is capable. I think it will be admitted 
by all who see it that for elegance of form and 
for perfect malleability nothing can exceed this 
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vase. Therefore, we have in this material |i 


not only the greatest uniformity and the 
greatest strength, but we have the utmost 
security against accident by breakage without 
giving warning (even when loaded to excess or 
in the case of fire); and, further, we have in it 
a material which is capable of being wrought 
into artistic forms. These qualities combined 
will, I hope, make it a favourite material in the 
hands of the architect. 

It being by this wpe eel, apn 
o'clock, the President suggested that it would 
probably be the wish of the meeting to adjourn 
the discussion until the next ordinary general 
meeting, which is fixed for the 24th proximo, 
and he therefore moved to that effect. 

Mr. Charles Barry seconded the motion, and 
oe (ite Bex Picton had been good enough, _ 

is . Barry’s) earnest request, to prepare 
paper which had been read. Dr. Siemens had 
at first been asked to submit a paper on steel 
and its value for constructive p but that 
gentleman had suggested that the subject should 
be introduced by a member of the architectural 
profession. Mr. Picton, who had paid 
attention to the subject, was good enough to 
undertake the task. 

Professor Kerr asked why the discussion 
could not take place next Monday, that being an 
open night. He thought that when they were 
obliged to adjourn a discussion, it would be 
—_ some and much more dignified » 

old a special meeting as early as possible, 
order to conclade the discussion * a He 
moved, as an amendment, that as meeting 
be held that day week, to continue the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Robert Walker seconded the amendment. 

Mr. William White said that personally he 
should have been very glad to be present at the 


adjourned discussion, and though he did not wish 
in any way to interpose his own con- 
venience, he was sorry to say he be out 


of town next Monday. 

Mr. Charles Barry said he entirely 
thised with the views of Professor Kerr, 
thought there would be considerable 
in carrying them out. The Members of 
and many of the Fellows did their best to arrange 
their various professional engagements 
appointments in such manner as not to interfere 
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fire to feed upon and extend, and it is probable 












ON QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY 
PRAOTICE.* 


Tae amount of detail in the 
follow, to some extent, the ah a ye orm 
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drawings, or @ very carefally-prepared and 
elaborate set of drawings, accompanied by « 
terse specification, is the most welcome, and 
affords a ready means of arriving at absolute 
accuracy. Bat if quantities are to be taken out 
from comparatively incomplete drawings, ren. 
dered more obscure by means of a vague specifi- 
cation, the surveyor has to the architect 
with numberless questions, and perhaps in the 
end has to rely upon his own imagination (a con- 
vertible term for @ trained perception of the 
fitness of things) for the solution of mysteries. 
which he should not be called upon to solve. In 
this way the experience of the quantity-surveyor 
is often of great value to the tect; and 

h I have heard it stated that it was at 


one time the invariable custom for architects to 
take out their own quantities, many architects 
now are able to rest nace days poo of the 
surveyor as regards many ts of construction 


apply to it, as well as ite usual meaning. For 
instance, a clause may run, “ All works are to be 
done in the best ible manner.” This may 
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it is scarcely possible for him to indulge - 
too 


spirit of my partisan ~— t i 

suspicion oy n some cases only t 
justly. But very trivial grounds for suspecting 
the fairness or competence of the quantity- 
surveyor are quite sufficient to excite an un- 
easy feeling in the mind of an employer whose 
building has cost more than he anticipated, 
or in that of a builder whose profit bas been 
leas than he hoped for. Hence the frequent 
litigation with regard to the liability of the 
surveyor for the correctness of his quantities 
severally to the employer and to the builder. 

That the surveyor is liable for accuracy to the 
builder who pays him is beyond contradiction ; 
but, as will be remembered in a case recently 
decided, which excited a great deal of interest, 
it was contended that a surveyor was also legally 
liable for correctness to the employer. It may 
be argued that, although the surveyor is paid 
directly by the builder, yet, as the commission 
is included in the amount of the tender, he is 
eventually paid by the employer, and is, there- 
fore, his servant and liable tohim. But, on the 
other hand, any merchant or tradesman supply- 
ing goods to the builder for the performance of 
the contract might be deemed liable to 
the employer for the good quality of the mate- 
rials so supplied, on the ground that the price 
of them paid by the builder is equally included 
in the amount of tender, and if that were the 
case such liability of the tradesman to the 
builder would cease. It is, I believe, a prin- 
ciple in law that there can be but two parties 
to a contract; so that the liability, say, on the 
part of a timber-merchant for the quality of 
timber supplied for a building cannot exist both 
as regards the builder and the employer, because 
his contract to supply such timber is only with 
one of them. If the employer bought timber 
and the builder contracted to work it up and fix 
it, the liability of the timber-merchant would be 
to the employer and not to the builder; and, in 
the same way, if the employer paid the com- 
mission for quantities direct, tne surveyor would 
be liable for accuracy to the employer and not 
to the builder. The moral as distinguished from 
the legal obligation to supply good timber or 
correct quantities exists, of course, both with 
regard to the builder and to the employer; and 
the application of principles such as I have 
suggested will, I think, be correct in respect of 
the subject before us. 

In close connexion with the liability of the 
surveyor for the correctness of his work is the 
question of liability to the surveyor for his 
commission. So many and such varying legal 
decisions have been given upon this point, that 
one almost shrinks from giving an opinion. 
Several elements have to be considered, as— 
How far is the architect justified in employing 
@ surveyor in his client’s name, and as his 
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The question whether architects should take 
out their own quantities is a somewhat delicate 
one. The author of the quoted earlier 
in this paper with reference to “fulness” in 
quantities was very much in favour of this 
system, which has many advantages, as well 
as many drawbacks. It may be fairly urged 
that no one can know better than the archi- 
tect what are his intentions, and that no one, 


quantities, But is it a fact that an architect 
ever personally takes out his own quantities ? 
In the event of his not employing a surveyor, 
does he not more frequently relegate the func. 
tions to @ clerk in his own office? And is 
there not a danger of putting a less liberal con- 
struction upon the drawings and specifications 
before the contract is signed than afterwards ? 
Again, is the artistic faculty of the architect 
usually found combined with the more prosaic 
and practical characteristics of the mere 
meagurer ? 

Another question of importance is the desir- 
ability of making the quantities the basis of the 
contract. This is sometimes done, but the 
advantages of the system are doubtful; it 
relieves the surveyor from the necessity of 
actual and careful accuracy, and it facilitates 
the introduction of extras, so that the employer 
is less certain of the amount of his ultimate 
outlay than should be the case; besides which, 
the builder might reasonably claim to have the 
whole of the works measured, treating the 
quantities simply as a schedule of prices, and 


thereby increasing the cost of the building by 
the amount of commission for measuring i 
Occasionally, if time be so great an object as 
that quantities cannot possibly be got ont, it may 
be useful to prepare approximate quantities, 
treating them as a schedule of prices and basing 
the contract upon them ; but the time so gained 
would probably be paid for in the increased 
cost of the building. 

It may not be uninteresting to glance at some 
of the legal decisions which have been given 
upon the subject of quantities and quantity 
surveyors. In Kemp v. Rose, 1856, it was held, 
and confirmed in Kimberley v. Dick, 1871, that 
where the architect is to determine the amount 
due to the builder, and has assured the employer 
that the cost shall not exceed a certain sum, he 
does not in the eye of the law possess the uo- 
biassed mind which will enable hia decision to 
be just and conclusive, and the builder may 
bring aclaim for a sum over and above that 
allowed by the architect. It appears from this 
that it would be imprudent on the part of an 
architect to take upon himeelf the function of 
determining the amount due to the builder, at 
least in cases where he has given such an 
assurance to his client, as he may be leading the 
latter into a position which he ought not to 
occupy, and that his better course would be, as 
agent to his client, to put the winding up of the 
account into the hands of an independent sur- 
veyor. 

. the case of McCollen v. Kilgallen, 1878, it 
was decided that, as soon as the contract is 
accepted, the contractor is under an obligation 
to pay the surveyor for the quantities, although 
the commission is to be paid out of the first 





agent? If the architect employs a surveyor, 


and the building is not proceeded with, is the | 


client liable to the surveyor? If the client is | 
unaware of the employment of a surveyor, is | 
he, therefore, not liable? If he is not only, 
unaware of such employment, but also ignorant | 
of the custom of employing a surveyor, does. 
this ignorance remove his liability? In what, 
cases would the architect become liable to the 
surveyor instructed by him? If the surveyor 
be appointed by the builders, and, after tbe 
acceptance of a tender, the building is not 
proceeded with, is the accepted builder liable 
or the employer? Theseare some of the varied 
forms of difficulty which beset the question, but 
not all, for it will be observed that all the fore- 
going suggestions are contingent on the supposi- 
tion that the proposed works are not carried 
out; whereas similar questions to some extent 
may be raised with regard to works actually 
constructed. No doubt some of our Associates, 
learned in the law, will give us the assistance 
of their knowledge and experience upon the 
subject. I believe a case is now pending, in 
which the work has been proceeded with, and 
the builder has, as usual, paid the surveyor’s 
commission for the quantities ; but the employer 
now seeks the repayment of that amount to him, 
as an expense to which he should not be sub- 
jected, but which ought to have been paid by the 





builder without being added tothe contract price. 
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instalment, and by the abandonment of the job | presen 


by the contractor, there is no first instalment. 
In Moon v. The Guardians of the Witney 
Union, 1837, the questions by whom and for 
whom the quantities are made out, and who 
usually pays for doing it, were entered into. 
The defendants employed to prepare the neces- 
sary plans and specifications for erecting a new 
workhouse, an architect, who employed the 
plaintiff Moon to take out the quantities. The 
plaintiff was informed, and all the builders 
tendering were informed, that the successful 
competitor would have to pay him. Before any 
tenders had been sent in, the defendants refused 


to go on with the work ; and as they declined to | these, 


satisfy the plaintiff's claim for making out the 
quantities, he brought his action. The defence 
set up was that there was no contract subsisting 
between the plaintiff and the defendants. 

At the trial, several witnesses, competent to 
testify on such a sudject, proved that the usage 
was for the builder whose tender was accepted 
to pay the surveyor. But that the plaintiff 
should thus be remunerated was rendered im- 
possible by the act of the defendants themselves 
in countermanding the request for tenders. The 
jury found that “there was usage in the trade 
of architects and builders to have their quan- 
tities made out by the surveyors, and the Court 
held that Kempthorn, the architect, as agent 
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for the defendants, had authority to bind them 
in auch @ contract oe ee They con- 

i contract,—a 
contract by which it was arranged that the ex- 
penses of making out quantities should be 
paid for by the successful competitor, if any ; 
but if by the act of the defendants there should 
be no competition, then that the work which 
was done by their authority should be paid for 


therefore, is so well fitted to take out the by them. 


Ia Taylor v. Hall, 1869, it was also held that 
an architect had implied authority to employ a 
surveyor to take out quantities by custom, bat 
it appears that the custom must be proved. The 
judges, however, in the latter case do not seem 
to have quite agreed upon the sufficiency of the 
evidence brought forward. 

As regards the liability of the quantity eur- 
veyor for his accuracy, it would appear that 
there is no implied warranty, but that in case 
of incorrectness leading to damage suffered by 
his employer, an action will lie for negligence 
and want of skill. But the question who is the 
employer of the surveyor is apart from this. It 
would seem that, up to the time of signing the 
building contract, a contract exists between the 
employer and the surveyor, but that after that 
time it ceases as between them, and exists 
between the builder and the surveyor, so that, 
in case of the failure of the builder before the 
signing of the contract, the surveyor would look 
to the employer for payment, but, if the builder 
fail after the signing of the contract, the sur- 
veyor would prove against his estate. 

I have so far endeavoured to bring before the 
members of the Institution some problems cov- 
nected with the profession, and shall be indebted 
for any information which may tend to further 
elucidate the subject. 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tux opening meeting of the third session of 
the Glasgow Architectural Association was held 
at No. 13, Newton-terrace, on the evening of 
the 13th of April. Mr. John James Burnet, 
president, occupied the chair; Mr. John Honey- 
man, and Mr. David Thomson, president of the 
Architectural Society, were present. The secre- 
tary had received apologies from Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, president of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects; from Mr. Robert Greenless, head 
master, Glasgow School of Arta and Haldane 
Academy; and from Mr. John Mossman, sculp- 
tor, for their unavoidable absence from the 
meeting. 

The chairman, after some preliminary re- 
marks, introduced Mr. Honeyman, who, as hon. 
president, delivered the customary annual ad- 
dress, after which followed a short address by 
Mr. Thomson. : 

Mr. Honeyman then presented the prizes to 
Mr. Harry Thomson (three guineas for a 
“Design for a Garden Temple,” awarded by 
Mr. John Mossman), and to Mr. Peter Anderson 
(two guineas for a “ Design for a Small Villa,” 
accompanied by specifications, awarded by Mr. 
James Sellars, L.A.). 

The chief point in the president’s address was 
ted as follows,— 

“You cannot hope to undertake such varied 
work as that admirable society, the London 
Architectural Association, but in several re- 
spects you might profitably follow its lead. I 
fear you could not manage to have its classes 
for practical subjects, but I wish to suggest a 
substitute, and in your circumstances I think 
an improvement on these, and this, I may say, 
is the principal point on which I desire to con- 
centrate your attention to-night, and which | 
ask you to consider and discuss at your leisure. 
It is this: that every session you should have a 
course of six lectures on such subjects as 
—Ist, foundations; 2nd, the building of 
walls; 3rd, the roofs; 4th, the floors and par- 
titions ; 5th, the proper arrangement of apart- 
ments ; 6th, the drainage and ventilation. Of 
course an immense variety of other matters 
must be mastered by the architectural student, 
such as the ‘History of Architecture,’ and ite 
relation to other arts,—to all art, in short,—a 
vast subject, measuring and estimating, specifi- 
cations, &c. ; besides such practical subjects as 
ron mber-work, piasten-aoh ag a 

. . 4 in 7 fg; i 0 Oo 
Sea eniaeh goutbly attend lectures on all these 
‘in the course of one session. There is 


subjects 
no reason why you should not attend six lectures, 





however, and I believe it will be a that the 
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of immense value. But, 
you mean that we are to go 
game six subjects, in 
after session? Yes, 
mean, and I believe you 
extremely interesting and 
ise, each subject were 
lecturer 
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foundations, in which I detailed the 
difficulties which have come under my 
means by which they 
t it to you, if you 
to listen to all 
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who would willingly be absent when he was to 
address you? The scheme which I recommend, 
then, is, briefly, this -— g 

1. That you should get six of the more experi- 
enced members of the profession to lecture to 
you every winter, each lecturer delivering only 
one lecture on one of these six subjects in 


2. That at the end of each session an exami- 
nation on the subjects embraced in the course 
should take place, and that at least two prizes 
should be awarded to students who distinguished 
themselves in these examinations. 

Now, if the members of the Association are 
Willing to enter heartily into such a scheme for 
advancing their professional education, there 
seems to be only one difficulty in the way of its 
realisation, namely, the difficulty of securing six 
suitable lecturers. But I should be sorry to 
think that such a difficulty really exists ; indeed, I 
have no fear that it does. The burden laid upon 
each,—the preparation of a single lecture an- 
nually,—is exceedingly light, and I think I could 
name off-hand, at least, a dozen architects in 
Glasgow, with the necessary qualifications, who 
would willingly make such a sacrifice in so good 
acause. It rests, I think, with yourselves to 
make such a valuable means of education 
available.” 








THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH AT 
BERLIN. 


Tue capital of the German empire possesses 
many imposing edifices, but, as regards its 
churches, they form the weakest point of 
Berlin architecture. Recently, however, an 
important step has been taken in order to give 
proper expression to wsthetic forms in the 
domain of church architecture. This has been 
testified in the Jerusalem Church, the restora- 
tion of which, in all its parts, including especi- 
7 the Sm is rad to @ reconstruc- 

@ superintending architect, 
Edmund Knoblauch, of Berlin, has a Br 
work which has given general satisfaction. His 
success must be considered all the greater, as it 
is a difficult task to re-create a building which has 
always been an eyesore, while it was extremely 
gree ron ie 
erusalemkirche rises on the trian 
space in the south of the city, bounded othe 
Kochstrasse, the Jerusalemerstrasse, and the 
Lindenstrasse. The building is designed in such 
® manner that the tower and the principal portal 
face south. The cross of the spire marks the 
orientation, and shows a slight deviation in the 
— of pr acer go of the church. 
erusslem Church was originally a chape’ 

“ausserhalb Célln vor dem Leipvlecr Ther 
und zwar am Wege nach Tempelhof” (outside 
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Without following strictly any. style, 
tect has selected the forms of the 
tecture of Upper os ag ng as 
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d’cewvre, and forms one of the attractions of the 
church. It is the 338th organ built by this 
eminent master. 








THE CENTRAL HOTEL, BERLIN. 
ERECTED 1878-1880. 


from year to year. 
The annual number conveyed into Berlin by the 
various railways is estimated at ten millions. 
The new Metropolitan Railway, which will con- 
nect nearly all the eleven Berlin railroads, 
over whose lines trains will be despatched to and 
from the very centre of the city, is a project 
well calculated to afford innumerable facilities 
for increased traffic. Of the various stations on 
this Metropolitan line, the one at the corner of 
Friedrich and Georgen streets occupies by far 
the most central and prominent position, and 
will, in all probability, on that account, be 
monopolised by the travelling public to 
greatest extent. 

The erection of a grand hétel (which in size 
as well as ment deserves to be placed 
side by side of any of the best hédtels in the 

of this 
which 
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world) in the immediate neighbourhood 
Central Railway Station, to and from 

600 to 700 trains will pass daily, may therefore 
be looked upon as s thoroughly rational and 
hopeful and ing. 

The new Central Hédtel in Berlin, just now 
finished, which has been erected b 
Von der Hude & Hennicke, architects (who 
also constructors of the now famous 
Hétel where the Earl of Beaconsfield resided 


i 


com by Friedrich, Dorotheen, and Georgen 
streets, and measures 357 ft. by 272 ft. In the 
basement, spacious kitchens, together with 


above the lofty ground-floor, 460 hotel rooms, 
provided with more than 500 beds, are situated. 
The chambers, which are partly in connexion 


ith elegant saloons, are replete with every |cheerful and attractive 
poor He stranger will be enabled to enjoy 


comfort of the 
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paid in Germany than in England, 
felt so strongly 
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the Berlinese, an exceedingly agreeable resort. 
The chief entrance to this magnificent pleasure- 
garden, to the vestibules, offices, wardrobes, and 
the drives in and out, is in Dorotheen-street ; 
the café restawrant, which is also in direct com- 
munication with the garden, opens towards the 
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well as on account of its extensive and complete 
arrangements, the Central Hétel, as a first-class 
establishment, is not only an ornament to 
Berlin, but will also be found an exceedingly 
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Repocisl attention hes elveteun puldto beend life combined with the comforts of an English 
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A NORTHERN MANOR HOUSE.——Dorca Renaissance, Sixtzerta Centvrr. 
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FIG. 3. 
BOOKBINDING AS AN ART AND A MANUFACTURE.—lI» Ittusrratioy or Mr. Waeatcer’s _— 
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BOARD SCHOOL, BYHILL-IN-HOLDER- 


having separate entrances for and girls ; 
a roasd-room ; and = residence, the 
usual accom: for the teacher. 

The accompanying plan shows the general 


end of the girls’ 


nee a 
The design although of simple 
type, economy ha been a consideration. 
Mr. Clamp, of Hall, is the architect. 








A NORTHERN MANOR HOUSE. 


VENDSYSSEL, DENMARK, 


Tux old manor-house of Voergaard, in Vend- 
syssel, Denmark, of which we give views in this 
issue, is aspecimen of an early Northern manor- 
house which is almost unique. The building has 
been altered, but the principal external features 
have been preserved. 

The main building of Voergaard was erected 
by Lady Ingeborg Skeel, between tho years 
1586 and 1591, being inangurated on March 
10th of the latter year. It was, however, far 
from completed. At any rate, the present 
appearance of the manor-house cannot have 
been in accordance with that lady’s intention, 


have been carved elsewhere, which is seen, for 
instance, by those of the portal having been 
extended into those round the two nearest win- 
dows, making it to cut off part of 
them. There has evidently been some blan- 
dering in measurement, and the lady has not 
been able to find sufficiently skilful workmen to 
et The fact of some of 
e ornamentation having been up damaged 
ints, to the posbahiliny Shek tne. otonas were 
en in transport, and that it was found after- 
wards impossible to get workmen to repair 
them, or to put in new ones. Farther evidence 
of foreign workmanship are the meaningless 
inscriptions over the portal and chief entrance. 
The inscription on a monument in memory of 
Lady Ingeborg’s parents and brother, in the 
chapel of Voergaard, for instance, is entirely 
unintelligible, and there are aleo mistakes in the 
respective coats-of-arms. 


are somewhat plainer, and without ornamenta- 
tion on the frames. The windows are sur- 
mounted by ornamental heads. 
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.|and to the gable room. ‘Chis latter, which is 


BOOKBINDING AS AN ART AND A 
MANUFACTURE. 


Ma. H. B. Wuratcey, the assistant secretary 
of the Society of Arts, at a meeting of the 
onthe 14th inst., read a paper on the 
and Artof Bockbinding, which was very 
Mr. 


some valuable observations from well- 
known experts. Omitting the historical portion 
of the paper, we print those parts of it which 


to bookbinding as an art and a manu- 


H 


BOOKBINDING AS A FINE ART. 


thian capitals. This is the only place} I now pass on to consider bookbinding as a 
where the latter are found, but probably Snslgatyned bese. foci that. Lam tenading upon 
would have been put on the topmost pilasters of , and walking without a guide. 


ground 
All agree that binding should take rank among 
the decorative arts, but I do not find that any 
principles have been evolved for the guidance of 
the binder, or that any definite indication of the 
points of its connexion with or divergence from 
Poe ata ae ag ap ily set forth. De 
the y, in alluding to the choice of the trade 
is in the Dutch Renaissance style, the gables, | of bookbinding by the Ferrars, writes: —“ Why 
this was a good trade to choose, I will explain 
in @ brief digression. It is a reason which 
applies only to three other trades, viz., to 
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ornamentation. The original buildings ha 
either never been completed, or else they 
partly destroyed in the wars with Sweden. 

The decoration of the end walls gives us 
idea of Lady Ingeborg’s plans. The 
sandstone cease where the upper story 
corner turrets would commence, and inside 
attics a good deal of masonry for the upper 


rh 


in a double sense, for in one point of view, every 
story can be seen. good binder who tries to work out an idea is an 
Excepting the gables and corner turrets, the | artist, whether the result is plain or ornamental ; 
roofing, and the modern windows, the building | and, in another, the finished side of some richly- 
is in the same state as it probably was three/ tooled book is as much a work of art as any 
hundred years ago. The sandstone decoration | pi or drawing. 
is, of course, worn by wind and weather, but| Clearly, all books should be kept in good con- 
the details still show traces of good execution. | dition, and we cannot but approve of the con- 
The interior of Voergaard does not correspond | duct of the King Alphonsus, of whom Peacham 
with its antiquated exterior features. Nothing| (English Gentleman) tells the story that, when 
of the interior of the rooms as arranged by| “about to lay the foundation of a castle at 
Lady Ingeborg’s probable instructions now| Naples, he called for Vitruvius, his book of 
remains. Everything is changed and modern-| architecture. The book was brought in very 
ised. The arched cellars and the old chimneys, | bad case, all dustie,and without cover, which 
however, form an exception. It is by them/| the king observing, said—' He that must cover 
that we are still able to guess how the rooms/ us all, must not goe uncovered himselfe.’ He 
were originally arranged. then commanded the booke to bee fairly bound 
The entrance-door in the staircase tower gives | and brought unto him.” Locke loved a hand- 
access by a spiral staircase to the second floor|somely-bound book, and wrote to his friend 
and the attic. On the right, a heavy door,| Anthony Collins, in 1704:—“I beg the favour 
carved in oak, leads into a room in four | of yoa to get me Le Clerc’s ‘Harmony,’ bound 
compartments, which is 22 ft. 14 ft., by | very finely in calf, gilt, and lettered on the back 
height of 14 ft. It is next to the gate, on | aad gilt on the leaves..... I like to have 
that side there has been a large stove, the floor | things . . handsomely made, and fitly adapted 
being paved with stone slabs, The beams are/to their uses. If either were necessary, I had 
visible, and are painted with leaf ornaments. | rather be taken notice of for something that is 
From this large room, doors lead to the wing | fashionably gaudy, than ridiculously uacouth.” 
Some think this is an extravagance, bat Roscoe 
pertinently remarks, in his “ Life of Lorenzo de 
Medici” :—“It is difficult to discover why 
favourite book should not be as proper an object 
of elegant ornamentation as the head of a cane, 
the hilt of a sword, or the latchet of a shoe.” 
The man who is particalar about his bindings 
will often be in a state of fear and trembling 


8 ft. by 14 ft., opens into the corner tower, with 
a room 10 ft. by 10 ft. Upstairs there is the 
same division of rooms, bat they are only 
12 ft. 6 in. high. There are still remnants of 
the old decorations in the large room, where 
there is also at one end @ great stove. 








A WELL-EARNED REWARD. 

We hear with great pleasure that H.M. the 
Queen has granted a pension of 1501. to Mr. 8. C. 
Hall, “in recognition of his long and great ser- 
vices to art and literature.” The value of the ; 
boon is greatly enhanced by the fact, as we should receive @ soil from the naked hand. 
good authority, that it was I think we may safely say that binding, to be 
.|@ fine art, must be the outcome of an honest 
Hall | and original attempt to adapt beaatifal forms 
to the special purpose of adorning a book. 
Moreover, i 


proceed 
provided with a pair, lest the bo.ks within 


° 


must be the binder’s 

guiding iple; for, however beautifal the 
design may be, it becomes bad art when applied 
or which it is unsuited. Pictures 
or drawings are beautifal in themselves, and 
the responsibility of placing them in a good 
position lies with the hanger; but the picture 
must correspond with the 


Health .—The course of | subject book, and with the colour and 
ro me as 4 ei the coves upon which it is worked. 


drawi lectures to commence in May will 
wing-room ' 
pa ng names of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Old bindings have one immense advantage Over 
F.R.S., “ Predisposing Causes of Disease” ; Dr. modern ones in the mellowness of the gilding, 
Samuel Wilks, F.B.S., “‘ Hysterice” ; only can give; but we should not 
by this into admiring bad art, for it 
elaborately-gilded 


we remember rightly, nearly forty ago. 
At that time there was no public for such a 
publication, and readers had to be educated up 
to it. This, moreover, is not the only medium 
through which during long years Mr. Hall has 
done his duty to the State. 

















K. Lankester, “ Unseen Enemies,—Germs”; 

De "Walter Mora, © Bvile of must be allowed that all the 
Examinations”; aod Mr. Hart, “The 
Doctor in the Kitchen.” * Works, vol. vi., page 249. 
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bindings of past times are not necessarily in| very 
taste 


There are three totally separate styles of art 
to be distinguished in the history of book- 
binding, and each one to have been 
aninfluenced by the others. These are exhibited 
in (1) the old stamped leather, which was brought 
to perfection by the Germans; (2) the gilt 
tooling, which came to us from Italy; and (3) 
the blocked covers of modern cloth bindings. 

ae ee 
leather were of the description, 
merely intended to hide the bareness of the 
side. 


signers of the blocks,—marvels of delicate 
treatment. A considerable variety of design 
war indulged in, and portraits and other illus- 
trations of the contents of a book were often 
stamped upon its cover. All this ornamentation 
was blind work, and the scrolls, and flowers, and 
mottoes were only shown by their slightly- 
levated surface over the rest of the cover. 

2. The gorgeous gold tooling which flourished 
for many years, and gradually drove blind tooling 
out of fashion, came to us from Italy ; but there 
is no doubt that it had an Eastern origin. Some 
of the earliest Italian ornamental bindings are 
evident imitations of the covers of Persian and 
Arabic MSS. There were two styles which 
were more particularly copied, viz., the corded 


work in the formation of a highly ornamental 
style, and this was the chased silver cover- 
ings, which were evidently imitated in some of 
the elaborate designs in leather. 

8. The artistic effect of some of the best 
cloth covers is very remarkable, and this is due 
to the employment of first-rate designers, whose 
aim is to produce a binding appropriate to the 
subject of the book. There is one point of 
especial interest in respect to cloth binding, and 
that is that we can claim the art as entirely 
an English one. I need not say more here on 
this subject, as I have still to add a few words 
on cloth binding, under the heading of “ Book- 
binding as a Manufacture”; bat I will just 
remark on the point that, in the production of 
the earliest and latest classes of binding, block 
stamps have been used. 

ef por S men to the first of these 
iviai now treat more i 1 
“ie particularly 


Maioli and Grolier were friendly rivals in the 
patronage of bookbinding, and both of these 
worthies adopted the ical patterns that 
$0 soon spread over the whole of Europe. These 


ular in England in Ed- 
ward VI.’s reign, and elaborate designs were 
very ad here. It is a question 
that has to be proved whether this work 
was done Englishmen, or whether foreigners 
were t over to supply materials for the 


refined taste of the upper 
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and replaced them with representations of flog’ 
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Clovis Eve Tory beautiful effects a 
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features of their designs. What splendid effects 
they obtained by the judicious mixture and repe. 
tition of these ornaments is known to.all who 
are familiar with the triamphs of the French 
bibliopegistic art. The Eves were almost the 
only binders who succeeded in making the two artist-binder rather than finished dray. 
sides of a book and its back the three parts of Binders are liable to the 
one congruous whole. The backs are without/ d ty of not knowing where to stop. 
and the square lettering i in pleaing may add toan already beautiful design and 
contrast to the beauty of the ornament. it in the process. It. is, however, hopeless 
Le Gascon and Dusseuil were the producers to expect the art to revive untilsome means are 
of much artistic work. and DeRome/taken to raise the standard of appreciation in 
did not bind so elaborately as their predecessors, whieh binding is here held. There are now few 
but their work is of a distinguished character, Connoisseurs who understand the les of 
De Rome was famous for his gilt borders. artistic binding, and many men and women, who 
Roger Payne was a true artist, and his domi.| would be ashamed to admire a bad picture, 
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cases, he confined his tooling to the 
must be allowed that, alt 
was the most celebrated of Engli i 
was not equal to the great French bi 
is, however, a remarkable proof of 
lence of English bookbinding in the 
that a series of annuals, such as Rider’s 
nacs, should have been for more than 100 
elaborately bound in red morocco, 
stant change of design. Fig. 3 is 
one of the year 1752, and I have 
still more beautiful. A particular 

ing, called the Etruscan, was introduced 
Whitaker, in which designs from Etruscan vases 
were copied in their 
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pletely in the hands of the French bookbinders,| In treating of bookbinding as a fine art, I 
and, when there was an attempt to revive it, 
the eyes of France were turned towards England dence into which it has fallen at present ; but, 
for inspiration; but the French bi 

suffered from the difficulty of obtaining a 


ever, sufficiently artistic to be able to retain this present. 
influence, and the French again took the lead 
studying the works of their own masters. 
the earlier ornamental binding, effects of 
were largely obtained by adding a thickish 
to the leather, and inlaying was not a 
practice. In the last century, it 


common, and now it is a di ing charac- i ne 
teristic of the French binding. It pare “Epistles” upon his leg, which he injured so 
frequently been felt by men of taste that the F 

ordinary marbled papers, w i 

were in too violent contrast with the richly-gilt 
sides, and various atte ha’ 

obviate this objection by the use of silk and 
other ornamental materials. The French 
introduced a system of lining the inside 
with leather, which was sometimes also 
gilt; this is technically called doublé. 
practice was adopted in the East at avery 
period, and I have seen a Persian MS. of 
fifteenth century with a highly 
leather lining inside, so that the French only 
transplanted to Europe been 
common where so much of 

first home. I venture to 
ractice is inappropriate, and ia 
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between one and two hundred I think we must allow that the price of ordinary 
pounds; so that at least 4401, was given forthe | leather is very low, considering the 
binding alone. It was considered as # work of | amount of which must be put into each 
art like a picture or a of china that could | book. What is called “ extra,” as distinguished 
ot be and a price ac- | from “common” work, is dealt with under the 
cordingly. I;should like to make this incident | two divisions of “Forwarding” and 
text for the few final remarks on the point we ‘Finkching.” The mode of binding a book has 
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(the binder’s] paring-knife too 
margin; a knavish and intolerable 
ur English bookbinders. 

sin which good binders 
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” This, however, is a 
folding is seen ; for 
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have to deal with those 
louring, and inlaid work, 
. already referred in my remarks 
bookbinding as a fine art. I may, however, 
contrivance of move- 
proposed by Alexander Bain, which 
is described as follows:— Four triangular 
locks are employed, capable of being fixed in a 
simple adjustable frame, so as to suit any sized 
block. One adjustment with two actions of the 
preas gives the four corners on both sides, and 
adjustment with two actions of the 
ves the middle ornament on both sides.” 
tion the Society of Arts gave Mr. 
the Silver Isis Medal and five 
I will now, in concluding the section 
inding as a mechanical art, only 
top and | make a few remarks on lettering. 
i not common on English books 
latter end of the seventeenth century, 
French books were lettered at a much 
period. A few,—although very few,—of 
Grolier’s backs were lettered, and the Eves 
some fine effects on the backs of their 
by the judicious use of the lettering as a 
part of the ornament. This is a difficult matter 
to speak upon with decision, because many old 
books have had letterings added, and many 
others have been rebacked. Lettering is a 
difficulty to the binder, and he should always 
be instructed as to what he onght to put upon 
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painted 
leaves, to be seen only when opened in a 
ticular way. This art of painting 
and other designs upon the lea 


revived at the 
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Head-bands, which finish off 
bottom of the back, 
and form an integral 
fastened to several 


head-band, which ‘is merely an ornament. This 
“improvement” is usuall 
modern invention, but it will be found ocea- 


;| of calf, but of a much stronger and more durable 
character than that now in use. Vellum, which 
is @ special preparation of the skins of animals, 
was used at an early period, and its fame for 
durability has always stood very high. At first, 
it was used without any ornamentation; but, 
after a time, stamped vellum came into fashion. 
Much of the old Italian was with 
gold teoling, and we have evidence that gilt | straigh 
vellam was popular in the seventeenth century 
passage in Webster's play, “ The Devil's 
Law Case” (1623), where we read :— 
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make their letters 
is, of course, the one 
k letters on yellow morocco 
effective. Porson had a 
igraphy, and once offered to letter 
of some of Richard Heber’s vellum- 
classics. Heber told him he would not 
him do that, but would be thankful if he 
transcribe, into a copy of “ Athenzus,” 
is valuable emendations, which he did. Letter- 
be short, but it is not always easy 
point out of long title-pages. 

A bookseller, named John Tapling, published 
@ small pamphlet in 1854, 
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Lettering Books.” He obj 
being lettered outside with their real titles, and 
what he considered an improved 
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‘Shadowy Granite,” or “ Most Admired 
Disorder,” or “A Sunshine in a Shady Place ” ; 
Cary’s “ Dante” he would call “Alien Corn,” or, 
if bound as it should be, in three parts, he would 
letter the “Inferno” ‘“‘ All the Damned”; the 
? “More Mild”; and the “ Para 
” « Soft Ethereal Warmth.” Shakspeare 
blank, unless “The Deep 
Pulsations of the World,” or “ Hamlet” would 
do; for he asks, “What is Shakespeare but 
Addison and Johnson were not 
favourite authors of Mr. Tupling, and he would 
pillory the Rambler as “ Remainder Biscuit,” and 
the Spectator as “ Most Poor Matters.” This is 
amusing, but not very practical. 
BOOKBINDING 4S A MANUFACTURE. 


We now come to the last division of the sub- 
which bookbinding is considered as & 
Books have always been issued 
in some sort of cheap binding, 
manner. The material 
t times, but up to 
ary this was usually 
. Paper boards had a long 
until they were displaced 
the old-fashioned boards 
but I do not think that isa 
a well-preserved book in this 
the eye of the bib- 
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has come my notice is to lay a bar of ice 
rizontall two bearings at its ends, then 
cane wire upon the middle of the bar, 
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i thermodynamics 
ater under pressure would have its freezing- 
yoint lowered in the scale of temperature. Sir 
William Thomson put this to the test of experi- 
ment, and found that the freezing-point of water 
was levesel, eae, tieth of a 
Fahrenheit’s every c 
sphere of pressure; proving that his brother's 
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physicists say that since it requires 


enormous pressure to lower the freezing-point of 
water in any perceptible , the 

usually applied are not to account for 
regelation. They seem to the fact 
that a great many of the forces w. are com- 
bined to work under the laws of nature are indi- 
vidually so small as not only to elude ordinary 


observation, but to baffle the best observers, 
even when using the most refined methods which 
science can devise. It is a mistake not to bear 
this in mind; and it should not be forgotten 


Now it to me that regelation 
quantity witk wae tei aula ak ala 
vary inversely as the other. One 
already been described 
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pressure be applied to a resisting body so as to 
overcome the and change the 
or volume of the body, or both the shape and 
the volume, heat is generated in the body. In 
the experiments which physicists upon 
snow and ed ice with the prees 
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surplus heat is radiated away from it. The 
amount of pressure needed, according to this 
view, depends upon the temperature of the ice 
at the beginning of the operation. It 
therefore, that the. temperstene oh which onems 

may take place can vary within very 
narrow limits. temperature within these 
limits may be called the “temperature of rege- 
lation,” or the “ regelative tem ” which- 
ever is the most convenient, as it will be wanted 
peer 

ut why make regelation the peculiar 

perty of ice, to ihe cuclasion. of al othes Slade 
of matter? Why not examine other kinds of 
matter to see if they exhibit any similar pro- 
perty when placed under like conditions ? For 
@ long time after it was understood that ice 
floats upon water because it expands at the 
instant of solidification, it was taken for granted 
that water stood alone in this respect, and that 
nothing like it was to be found in the whole 
region of matter. It is now known that other 
kinds of matter behave like water when passing 
from the liquid to the solid form; and among 
them may be mentioned some of the metals, as 
for instance, brass, cast iron, lead, and some of 
its alloys. Now it appears that this 
of a solid floating upon its own liquid, with 
which we are all familiar in the sea of ice float- 
ing upon water, this increase of volume at the 
instant of solidification is intimately connected 
with regelation ; and if the two phenomena are 
connected we ought to find regelation in some 
of the metals. Let us see what can be found. 


3} We need not make any delicate experiments in 


the laboratory, for we may observe the phe- 
nomena as exhibited on a larger scale in the 
operations of the workshop. We may begin 
with lead, and note how it is treated in the 
manufacture of lead piping. 

The lead pipes which are used in our houses 
for conveying water, and for other purposes, are 
made in the following manner :—A strong iron 
cylinder is fixed with its axis in a vertical 
position. A ram works in it underneath, and 
there is a hole in the upper end of the cylinder 


for receiving a die. The die is made of such a | proper 


size as to give the required diameter to the lead 
pipe. The ram is lowered, and the cylinder is 
filled with melted lead. The lead radiates its 
heat through the cylinder, but in order that it 
may not cool down below a certain temperature, 
a fire is kept burning around and in contact 
with the cylinder. When the lead is cooled 
down to a little below its point of solidification, 
and is “ set,” as it is technically called, pressure 
is applied to the ram, and the lead is forced 
through the die. If the pressure be applied 
before the lead is sufficiently cooled, or before 
it is “ set,” a jet of liquid metal is thrown up, 
and a splash of lead is left on the ceiling above 
the cylinder, as evidence that that part of the 
operation was begun too soon. If the die were 
simply a round hole, a solid rod of lead instead 
of a pipe would be pushed through it, so the die 
ig made of annular form by the insertion of a 
steel core in the centre of the hole. But this 
core has to be held in position, This is done by 
a bar across both the core and the die inside the 
cylinder, so that the core cannot be forced out 
t h the die. The lead in its passage from 


glacier; it cute the stream into ] 
How are these two streams of lead to join each 
other so as to make a pipe? We have seen that 
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these two causes acting together melt @ portion 
of the lead. Then, before the lead 
through the die, the resistance d ; 





therefore the pressure diminishes; and as the 
— diminishes the melting-point returns to 
normal height; meanwhile, that portion of 
the lead which is escaping the pressure is coming 
nearer to the external air; its temperature is 
therefore being lowered, because its heat is 
radiated more rapidly ; these two causes acting 
together solidify the lead,—that is, regele the 
lead, and complete the formation of the pipe. 
In this way a lead pipe is formed by regelation. 
; , then, is a property which the lead- 
pipe maker turns to his advantage ; and in order 
that he may do so he recognises the importance 
of working with his metal at a proper tempera- 

Now, is this property to be found in any other 
metal? Ithink it is; but its phenomena are 
too common to attract attention; for how is 
the welding of wrought-iron accomplished if not 
by regelation? Welding is so well known that 
a description of it here would be needless ; and 
= can easily see for your yourselves how much 
tt resembles regelation. 

Having traced out regelation as exhibited in 
lead, and noticed its existence in wrought-iron, 
can we find it in cast-iron? It is well known 
that cast-iron cannot be welded, nor worked in 
any way at the forge; but I had noticed, among 
the many phenomena displayed in the foundry, 
two or three points which led me to think that a 
trace of regelation might, if properly sought, 
be found in cast-iron. With this in view I 
made some experiments upon cast-iron at a 
high temperature. In these experiments I 
was very ably joined by the foreman of the 
moulders, who, after receiving my explanation 
of what I wanted to find, took a warm in- 
terest in it, and gave me some very useful 
assistance; but notwithstanding all our care in 
bringing about the requisite conditions, and in 
excluding, as far as possible, the disturbing in- 
fluences, our attempts failed to disclose any- 
thing that could be called regelation. Reflecting 
upon these experiments, I began to consicer whet 
are the conditions to the successful 
welding of wrought-iron. The conditions are, a 
temperature, a clean fire, and pressure. 
Now the clean fire gave a clue to the discovery of 
the secret. It is known to every smith that 
certain matters getting into his fire will spoil it 
for welding; among these are sulphur, lead, 
brass, and, to a less extent, cast-iron. What is 
there in cast-iron that can spoil the fire for 
welding? It cannot be the carbon, because 
carbon is one of the most important elements 
used in making a fire. What, then,isit? Let us 
trace out the phenomena. With a clean fire 
@ smith finds no difficulty in welding good 
wrought-iron; but he finds a little difficulty in 
welding spring steel, that is, iron containing 
little carbon; with a little higher quality of 
steel he finds a little greater difficulty; and as 
the steel gets more steely, that is, as the iron 
contains a larger and larger percentage of 
carbon, so the difficulty of welding increases; 
until, when the iron contains as much carbon 
as it can take up, and thereby becomes cast- 
iron, it cannot be welded at all. The evidence 
points strongly towards the carbon as being the 
disturbing agent; and yet the carbon which is 
burnt in the fire exercises no disturbing infiu- 
ence. But the carbon in cast-iron is not in the 
same form as the carbon in the fire; in the fire 
it takes the ordinary combustible form; in cast- 
iron it takes the form known as graphite: this 


| difference of form might make all the difference 


in its influence upon welding. Smiths some- 
times dip the iron which they are heating into 
sand, to prevent the projecting corners from 
burning away before the iron is hot enough 
throughout the surfaces which they intend to 
weld together; and the sand does not prevent 
the welding. Remembering this, I thought if 
two pieces of wrought-iron were similarly dipped 


. | into some powdered graphite, it would serve as 


a test of the influence of graphite upon welding, 
and therefore upon the regelation of iron. 
Acting upon this thought I induced a smith to 
make an experiment, under my observation, in 
the manner. He took two pieces of 

jron and welded them together, in order 
to show that his fire was clean, or to show that 
there was nothing in his fire which could spoil 
the welding; he then cut the bar into two pieces 
a few inches beyond the weld, and heated them 
again ; this time he dipped the two hot ends into 
the powdered ite, and then tried to weld 
them together, but failed ; for the two pieces of 


, | iron would not unite. You gee we had throughout 


+ the same fire, the same iron, the 
— everything, except the graphite ; when the 
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liophile, and its chief fault is want of durability. 
regen calico was first found to be 
usefal for the binding of books, a mighty revo- 
lution was i , and it is upon this 
branch of the trade that the improvements in 
machinery have chiefly been brought to bear. 
About the year 1825 cloth binding was first 
introduced by Archibald Leighton, but it was 
several years before its valae became generally 
known. In the “ Bookbinders’ Manual,” 1829, 
to which I have already referred, there is ® 
casual reference to the new style. Some 
boarded books, instead of a different coloured 
slip of paper, have their backs strengthened by 
a piece of fine canvas, which must be put on 
precisely as the paperabove mentioned. There 
is another method of boarding greatly superior ; 
the backs, instead of being sewn on bands, are 
sewn on strips of parchment, and the whole 
book is covered with canvas.” 

In the work entitled Neeser vol ta, 
and his Lite Correspondence” (vol. iii., 
p. 310), a owe § made for “ Constable’s Mis- 
cellany,” commenced in 1827, as the first 
series to be bound in cloth.* About the same 
time, some of the publications of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge were issued 
in the same style, notably the “ Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge.” These bindings were 
of the simplest character, consisting of a plain 
covering of glazed calico, with a paper label. 
The labels were soon replaced by gold letterings, 
and the first book so treuted is said to have 
been the edition of Byron’s works in seventeen 
volames duodecimo. The “Family Library,” 
published by Murray, was bound in a still 
simpler style. The cloth used was of a light 
brown, and the title was printed on the cloth 
with printers’ ink. 

A great stride was made by Archibald Leigh- 
ton when he was employed by Charles Knight 
to bind the “Penny Cyclopwdia” and the 
“Penny Magazine.” These were the first books 
issued in stamped cloth covers, and the cloth 
was stamped before being placed upon the 
boards. This practice was soon found to be 
unsatisfactory, from the stretching of the cloth 
and other disadvantages, and the block was 
then used after the boards had been covered. 
Leighton also prepared cloth in small pieces to 
imitate the morocco grain, but now the prepara- 
tion of calico for binding purposes has become 
a large trade in itself ; and it has been said that 
calico can be made to appear like almost every 
material other than what it is. 

When ordinary stamping came to be used for 
the ornamentation of cloth binding, the adop- 
tion of specially-prepared artistic designs was 
only a question of time. It is not necessary to 
point out how beautiful some of these designs 
are, because every one is familiar with them ; 
suffice it to say that almost every style of 
treatment has been adopted, often with the 
happiest results. The multiplication of dyes 
during the last few years has greatly added to 
= resources of the cloth manufacturer, and 
the consequent improvement in the appearance 
of the books bound in this material.  aforta- 
nately, carelessness in the sewing of the books 
has increased at the same rate as the beauty 
of the covers. The consequence is that books 
often tumble to pieces after reading, which 
might have lasted for years had they been 
properly sewn. Cloth isa very durable mate. 
rial, and will outlast some leathers, but it has 
one formidable enemy, and that is wet. Spilt 
water and drops of rain will spoil a handsome 
Cover in an instant. 

As already remarked, cloth bind ing is enti 
an English invention, and it is only of late vom. 
that foreigners have, to some extent, adopted it 
in place of their temporary paper covers. A 
slight but elegant covering for books has been 
found in vegetable parchment. This, which is 
much used in France, has been introdaced into 
England by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 

_Oue special characteristic of wholesale cloth 
binding is what goes by the name of “case. 
work,” that is, the cover or case is made inde- 
pendent of the book, which is afterwards 
fastened into it. _By this means, the covers 
can be produced in large numbers at a great 
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Leigh Hunt's “Liberal,” published in 1822-28 which 
entirely covered in oe Fiazed cloth, and has leather 
lettering pieces, but I cannot be sure that the binding is 
not a few years later than the date of publication, The 
claim made for “Constable’s Miscellany’ 
tained, as I have three volumes of 

1826 (Ryan's * Poetry and Poets”’) which 
plaia rei cloth, with paper letterings 


'e 





allowed to refer to a report on the ly altered in temperature. The 
on wean of bockbinding chown ts the MEM: Esheriour of the frst pico showed int its 
tion of 1874, which was drawn up by Mr, H./ a considerable range of viscosity; in the second 
Trueman Wood, secretary of the Society, and/the range was reduced to a minimum, The 
printed in our Journal for May 29th, 1874. overcoming of the viscosity in the first piece 
Various materials, such as buckram, and imi-| generated the heat, which raised the tempera. 
tation leather, like feltine, and | ture of the iron. Those two pieces showed that 
American leather cloth, have been brought for-| the viscosity of wrought iron varies consider 
ward as rivals to cloth, but with only ably in different samples, even at the same 
success. Great were that | temperatare. But it varies far more at different 
buckram would be found a good wearing material, 5 agi for if wrought-iron be made 
but I believe that these hopes have been very or white-hot it is made highly viscous, 


merally belied. and may, as is very well 
oeThere is one novelty which, I think, I should | out 

mention bee, and. thet so 8 Se mering or rolling, doiag work upon 
wire-sewing machine, w: now 
much into use. It is useful for the fastening of | heat in ure, 
newspapers and magazines, and has a neat| The effect of may be observed at a rolling- 
appearance ; but the “extra” binder com mill, 
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hen, Shaadiane: fo al when he comes to “Pewee oe sobre 
ich has been so treated. long, for radiation is very rapid 

sew @ book which 80 7 ne . —_ id i 

see, then, that iron 1 9 0 gana yas 

THE FRACTURE OF CAST IRON :* = and viscosity is one o' properties 


VISCOSITY AND REGELATION IN METALS. By the ; 
Viscosity as observed in solids varies greatly | iron the metal is converted into steel, and its 
in its range, both in different bodies at the same | Viscosity 

comeianien, ante the same body at different | ing the quantity of carbon, the metal becomes 
temperatures. In some bodies its range is very | less and it 


verted 
the majority of solids it is so extremely minute | almost disappears. But it is not entirely gone; 
as to elude observation. In this respect, again, 
it resembles elasticity; for has in 
some solids, such as india - rubber, a 
wide range; whilst in others, such ~ glass, it 
has a narrow range. When a solid is stretched | some exte 
beyond its limits of elasticity it suffers a perma-| cosity is in hot cast-iron, it 
nent set. In like ae when Pe is | cold a - 
stretched beyond its limit of viscosity it suffers | experimen 
breakage. The range of viscosity in a pe shown that, when strained, it suffers a perma- 
solid body depends upon the temperature of nent : 
body and the speed with which a distorting force | that the metal is viscous; for without viscosity, 
is applied. Take a stick of sealing-wax and | there could be no 
bend it slowly with the fingers. With care it} So 


may be bent through a large angle. Now bend 

it quickly. It breaks. Lower the temperature : "Gegelatin is « property which is ery ee 
you find you have lessened ite range of viscosity | Tally regarded as being peculiar 

and increased ite elasticity; and you have 


the same time increased the range of viscosity, @ very large amount of attention on 
and nearly destroyed the elasticity; and the account of the part which it plays, and the gies! 
sealing-wax may be bent in all directions with | cale of its operations, in the motion =, 
the greatest ease. Similar experiments might | A glacier moves like a river: it moves faster 
be made on glass with similar results. Gings | the middle than at the sides; it bends round 
when made hot enough to become soft is =| cornere and other obstacles; it contracts 1 
highly viscous body, but when cooled down to | dimensions at narrow places, and widens aa 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere its ee ee aes 
viscosity disappears to general observation. It | river does, only it not move 60 om 
is nevertheless viscous to some extent, even at | river. In fact, a glacier is now generally ' 
a low temperature, as is shown by the fact | garded as a solid river. Mow to oxplel 
that glass will suffer a permanent set under an | remarkable behaviour of # glacier two — 
insistent pressure. This may be illustrated by| have been propounded: the first accounlt © 
describing an observation w I made upon the motion by supposing that ice, althoug! © 
glass tubing some years ago. Having several solid, has a certain amount of viscosity 
picoes of giaes tube, some about the size of| enables it to move like a fiuid; the secnst, 
barometer tube, some smaller, and about 2 ft. | which is the more denies ign 
long, I put them away in a box for future use. | end brings in to explain we 
The box had a narrow strip of wood across the iertnon of sddien Seen wok aoe ia all 
bottom which prevented the tubes from lying | phenomena of but will not explain 
evenly, so that they rested about midway upon and I think it will some day be found noceseéry 
the strip, with one end touching the hottom of to unite the two theories; for regeleion : 
the box, leaving the other end On potting Laguna: Sees © > 
the tubes out of the box many months virtue of the resistance w offers 
I found they were all bent. They had change of is = great holding-togeiie 
© permanesh st, ont Saul Aee: see 0: See er er phenomens seem $0 wri the 
small pressure; but the pressure had remained of both. Let us observe & bere 
merger rm. ager < peemnel easlelion teneee eee 
ow viscosity may be found in the metals. conditions — 
1s may be found in lod, ia tnainet te __dboy takes «hand of newiy alin ex 
: ou presses a snowball ; 

Comber Gk 2 ek ee the society | after the snow has lain on the ground all te 
visited Mr. Kirkaldy’s Testing Works, and thet night sud has been frozen, his snowballing Por 
during our visit Mr. Kirkaldy broke two pieces has received @ check; for A 
of wrought iron for our edification. Those two make the particles of snow cohers 
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laws of a if certain (now 
lished) laws of thermodynamics 
7 pressure would 

point lowered in the scale 


ment, and found that the 
was lowered 0 
Fahrenheit’s scale for 
sphere of pressure; proving 
deduction was right. 
this discovery to explain 
a quantity of snow 
together, its freez 
some of the ice mel 
is removed, the 


sand tho wat 


passing 
on this theory by supposing 
of the wire upon the ice lowers 
peat Ce 
the resulting drop 
from the under side to 
wire, where, being 
again ; and as this is continuous, the wire 


physicists say that 
enormous pressure to lower 
water in any perceptible 
usually applied are not sufficient to account 
regelation. They seem 

that a great many of the 
bined to work under 
vidually so small as 

observation, but to baffle t 
even when usingthe most 
science can devise. It is a mistake 
pe in mind; and it should not be 

t many of the great operations 

performed by the addition of a number of very 
small forces, and that some of the 
results are brought about by the 

accumulation of infinitesimal quantities. 


to me that 
ith two factors, either 
vary inversely as the 
already been described 
not appear in the books, 
think it - obvious as not 
mention, is the following: According to the 
of thermodynamics, motion is 
heat, in equatable 
pressure be applied to a 
resistance 


or volume of the body 
the volume, heat is 
the experiments 
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therefore Per ain diminishes; and as the 
yoo munishes the melting-point returns to 
normal height; meanwhile, that portion of 
the lead which is escaping the pressure is coming 
nearer to the external air; ita temperature is 
therefore being lowered, because its heat is 
radiated more rapidly ; these two causes acting 
together solidify the lead,—that is, regele the 
lead, and complete the formation of the pipe. 
In this way a lead pipe is formed by regelation. 
Regelation, then, is a property which the lead- 
nar ~vepmed rage — advantage ; and in order 
may do so he recognises the importance 
of working with bis metal at a proper tempera- 
Now, is this property to be found in any other 
metal? Ithink it is; but its phenomena are 
too common to attract attention; for how is 
the welding of wrought-iron accomplished if not 
by regelation? Welding is so well known that 
a description of it here would be needless; and 
can easily see for your yourselves how much 

t resembles regelation. 
ype traced out regelation as exhibited in 
lead, noticed its existence in wrought-iron, 
can we find it in cast-iron? It is well known 
that cast-iron cannot be welded, nor worked in 
any way at the forge; but I had noticed, among 
the many phenomena displayed in the foundry, 
two or three points which led me to think that a 
trace of regelation might, if properly sought, 
be found in cast-iron. With this in view I 
made some experiments upon cast-iron at a 
high temperature. In these experiments I 
was very ably joined by the foreman of the 
moulders, who, after receiving my explanation 
of what I wanted to find, took a warm in- 
terest in it, and gave me some very useful 
assistance; but notwithstanding all our care in 
bringing about the requisite conditions, and in 
excluding, as far as possible, the disturbing in- 
fluences, our attempts failed to disclose any- 
thing that could be called regelation. Reflecting 
upon these experiments, I began to consicer whet 
are the conditions necessary to the successful 
there is a hole in the upper end of the cylinder | Welding of wrought-iron. The conditions are, a 
for receiving a die. The die is made of such a| proper temperature, a clean fire, and pressure. 
size as to give the required diameter to the lead Now the clean fire gave a clue to the discovery of 
pipe. The ram is lowered, and the cylinder is| the secret. It is known to every smith that 
filled with melted lead. The lead radiates its | certain matters getting into his fire will spoil it 
heat through the cylinder, but in order that it | for welding; among these are sulphur, lead, 
may not cool down below a certain temperature, | brass, and, to a less extent, cast-iron. What is 
a fire is kept burning around and in contact| there in cast-iron that can spoil the fire for 
with the cylinder. When the lead is cooled welding ? It cannot be the carbon, because 
down to a little below its point of sohdification, | carbon is one of the most important elements 
and is “ set,” as it is technically called, pressure used in making a fire. What, then, is it / Let us 
is applied to the ram, and the lead is forced| trace out the phenomena. With a clean fire 
through the die. If the pressure be applied | ® smith finds no difficulty in welding good 
before the lead is sufficiently cooled, or before | Wroug ht-iron ; but he finds a little difficulty in 
it is “set,” a jet of liquid metal is thrown ap, | Welding spring steel, that is, iron containing « 
and a splash of lead is left on the ceiling above | little carbon; with a little higher quality of 
the cylinder, as evidence that that part of the | steel he finds a little greater difficulty; and as 
operation was begun too soon. If the die were | the steel gets more steely, that is, as the iron 
simply a round hole, solid rod of lead instead | contains @ larger and larger percentage of 
of a pipe would be pushed through it, so the die | carbon, so the difficulty of welding oe 
ig made of annular form by the insertion of a| Until, when the iron contains as much carbon 


- ig | as it can take up, and thereby becomes cast- 
steel core in the centre of the hole. But this inte, #8 cannot be welded ot all The evidence 


points strongly towards the carbon as being the 
disturbing agent; and yet the carbon which is 
burnt in the fire exercises no disturbing influ- 
ence. But the carbon in cast-iron is not in the 
same form as the carbon in the fire; in the fire 
it takes the ordinary combustible form ; in cast- 
iron it takes the form known as graphite: this 
difference of form might make all the difference 
in ita influence upon welding. Smiths some- 
times dip the iron which they are heating into 
sand, to prevent the projecting corners from 
burning away before the iron is hot enough 
throughout the surfaces which they intend to 
weld together; and the sand does not prevent 
the welding. Remembering this, I thought if 
two pieces of wrought-iron were similarly dipped 
into some powdered graphite, it would serve as 
a test of the influence of graphite upon welding, 
and therefore upon the regelation of iron. 
Acting upon this thought I induced « smith to 
make an experiment, under my observation, in 
the following manner. He took two pieces of 
wrought-iron and welded them together, in order 
to show that his fire was clean, or to show that 
there was nothing in his fire which could spoil 
the welding ; he then cut the bar into two pieces 
@ few inches beyond the weld, and heated them 


























































may take place can vary within 

narrow limits. ietapenainar. within inom 

limits may be called the “temperature of rege- 

lation,” or the “ regelative temperature,” which- 

factha, (he most convenient, as it will be wanted 
on. 

Bat why make regelation the liar 
perty of ice, to the exclasion of all other kinds 
of matter? Why not examine other kinds of 
matter to see if they exhibit any similar pro- 
perty when placed under like conditions? For 
@ long time after it was understood that ice 
~| floats upon water because it expands at the 
instant of solidification, it was taken for granted 
that water stood alone in this respect, and that 
nothing like it was to be found in the whole 
region of matter. It is now known that other 
kinds of matter behave like water when passing 
from the liquid to the solid form; and among 
them may be mentioned some of the metals, as 
for instance, brass, cast iron, lead, and some of 
its alloys. Now it appears that this phenomenon 
of a solid floating upon its own liquid, with 
which we are all familiar in the sea of ice float- 
ing upon water, this increase of volame at the 
instant of solidification is intimately connected 
with regelation ; and if the two phenomena are 
connected we ought to find regelation in some 
of the metals. Let us see what can be found. 
;| We need not make any delicate experiments in 
the laboratory, for we may observe the phe- 
nomena as exhibited on a larger scale in the 
operations of the workshop. We may begin 
with lead, and note how it is treated in the 
manufacture of lead piping. 

The lead pipes which are used in our houses 
for conveying water, and for other purposes, are 
made in the following manner :—A strong iron 
cylinder is fixed with its axis in a vertical 
position. A ram works in it underneath, and 


through the die. The lead in its passage from 
the eylinder has to move round this bar ; for the 
; bar acts somewhat like an island in the middle 
of a river; or like an island in the middle of a 
glacier; it cute the stream into two halves. 


hower upon the workmen. If the lead were 
solid, ite Factility would enable it to be forced 
through the die in the form of two half-cylinders ; 
but ductility would not join the two halves 
together. How, then, is the joining effected? 
I see no way of doing it except by regelation; 
and that regelation does really take place ap- 


ied to force it through the die. It appears, 
spetetnat the lead is forced against the die 


witha which slightly lowers its melting- ate times he dipped the two hot ends into 
point ; and, as the pressure overcomes @ viscous again ; Mite and then tried to weld 
. metas asa Hirt Se eahen bat ated for the two pieces of 


would not unite. You see we had throughout 
the experiment the same fire, the same iron, the 
game everything, except the graphite ; when the 
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phite was not used the welding was success- 
fal; but when the graphite was used the weld- 
ing failed. So it turns out, after all, that 
carbon is the disturbing element which prevents 
the regelation of cast-iron ; and in order that 
it may exert its influence it must be in the form 
of graphite, that form in which it is found in 


cast-iron. 








ABINGDON SEWERAGE. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the meeting on Tuesday, the 13th of April, 
the first paper read was on the “Abingdon 
Sewerage,” by Mr. Charles Foote Gower, C.E. 

Being under notice to desist from any longer 
discharging the sewage of their town into the 
River Thames, the anthorities of Abingdon 
called upon Mr. Bailey Denton, M. Inst. C-E., in 
the year 1874, to advise them as to the best 
means of dealing with the sewage, so as to 
satisfy the requirements of the Thames Con- 
servators. Mr. Denton having, with the assist- 
ance of the author, made an inspection of the 
town and neighbourhood, recommended that 
20 acres of land should be acquired, for the pur- 

of cleansing the sewage by intermittent 
filtration, and gave at the same time a general 
description of the necessary sewers, pumping- 





station, and other works since carried out. The 
population of Abingdon was about 6,000 ; but | 
provision had been made, in the construction of | 
the works, for at least 10,000 persons. The} 
normal flow of sewage, when undiluted, was 
taken at 250,000 gallons perday. The ordinary 
level of the Thames at Abingdon was 162 ft. 
above Ordnance datum. In flood time it reached 
nearly 167 ft. The River Ock was kept up for 
the purpose of working mills at a level of 168 ft. | 


f the day. The cost of the se of the} amounted to 11,9151, and at the ; 
town had been 8,7501., inelading a of the} the rentals would return omg M4 
sewers, which | per cent. per annum, deducting the ground-rent, 


sewers up to the boundaries of private — 

perties on each side of the street. PARIS PALACES AND THEIR MONEY 
cost of the engines and pumping station, VAL 

including fencing of yard, weighing-machine, 
and sewage-screens, had been 2, of which 
sum the engines cost about 800/. The annual 
cost of pumping for the last two years had not 
exceeded 1501.; but with an increase of water- 
supply it would probably be somewhat greater. 
The area of land acquired by the 

of Abingdon was more than double what Mr. 
Denton at first proposed. The farm, with cottage 
and buildings, was let at an annual rental of 
il. 10s. per acre, the Corporation pumping the 
sewage. The works were practically completed in 
1877, and from that time, with but little excep- 
tion, the Thames had been free from Abingdon 
sewage; the land first received it, and after 
passing throngh the soil, the effluent water 
flowed into the river. Samples of the effiuent 
were found by analysis to be better in quality 
than the water of many of the wells in use in 
the town. The sewers were freely ventilated 
throughout the town by shafts, which were also 
used for inspection and for flushing. The latter 
operation had to be put into force at least twice 
a week, owing to the comparatively sluggish 
flow, the amount of water used for domestic 
purposes being very small. 


































now 
for public purposes in and duoas Paris, i 
instance, the Council of State now meets at the 
Palais Royal, which was formerly the dwelling. 
house of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, and this 
structure is considered as worth 400,0001. The 
Palace of the Luxembourg, where the Senate 
hold their sittings, is estimated at 2,400,000, 
while the residence of the President of the 
Republic, the Palace of the Elysée, is put down 
at only 400,0001. The Palace of Versail 
with its park and pe gerne: is thought to 
equal a money value of 4,480,0001., and that of 
the Trianon, 559,1201. The Chitean de St. 
Cloud, though so badly treated by Mont Val. 
rien during the siege, is still put down for 
a sum of 199,0801., and the Chateau de Ram. 
bouillet, 121,760/. The Chateau de Compidgne 
for the sum of 520,0001., and Fontaine. 
bleanu for 1,200,000/. 
Unfortunately, the compilers of these esti- 
mates have not dared attempt to qualify by a 
money value the two palaces in which the 








THE BEDFORD PARK ESTATE, 
TURNHAM-GREEN. 
SALE OF HOUSES. 


On Monday, a numerons company was 





The surface levels in the streets of the town! attracted to the Auction Mart, the occasion 
varied from about 170 ft. to 200 ft. above| being the sale of several recently-erected resi- 
Ordnance datum. The subsoil water in that | dences on the Bedford Park Estate at Turnham- 
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part of the town contiguous to the Thames 
accorded pretty nearly with the river level, 
162 ft.; but in other parts of the town, previously 
to the carrying out of the sewerage works, it 
was regulated by the level of the Ock Mill 
stream, and the consequence was that it some- 
times rose, in wet seasons, almost to the level of 
the streets, and proved injurious to the health of 
the inhabitants. The sewers in Abingdon were | 
formerly very inadequate for the duty required 


of them; they had been retained, however, in | 


connexion with the street-gullies, to carry off 
rain-water from the streete. The level of the 
land selected for the purification and utilisation 
of the sewage varied from 165 ft. to 168 ft. above 
Ordnance datum. From the general surface- 
height and contour of the town, it was imprac- 
ticable to bring the sewage on to this land 
without lifting it from 10 ft. to 20 ft. from the 
invert of the outfall-sewer. In the design for 
the new sewers, no rain-water was to be ad- 
mitted except from backyards, roofs, and other 
surfaces, from which it could not economically 
be kept out. 

In laying the sewers the joints were caulked 
with tarred gasket and cement, and in some 
cases were bedded and surrounded with con- 
crete, or clay puddle, to prevent the ingress of 
subsoil-water or the escape of the sewage into 
the surrounding soil. Meanwhile, the town 
having been without a public water-supply, 
arrangements were made for flushing the sewers 
by inlets from the river, and from other sources. 
— on ~ from the town was 18 in. 
in diameter, and was capable of dischargin 
2,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, eee 
eight times the estimated dry-weather flow of 
sewage. The secondary sewers in the town 
consisted of 15-in., 12-in., and 9. in. pipes. The 
lower portion of the outfall-sewer was 3 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, and served as a reservoir to hold 
the night flow of sewage, in connexion with the 
pumping-station. This sewer was at times sub- 
ject to considerable internal pressure from the 
sewage collected in it, as well as to external pres- 
sure from the subsoil water outside, being 8 ft. 
below theordinary leveloftheThames. Eachen. 
gine could pump 400 gallons of sewage per minute; 
thus both engines, working together, would lift 
above 1,000,000 gallons per day. In connexion 
with the engines, a storm-overflow from the 
pumping reservoir had been provided, to relieve 
the latter in case of heavy storms, floods, or 
accidents to the engines; upwards of 100,000 
gallons must flow into the reservoir before any 
overflow could take place. This provision was 
more than enough for the night-flow of sewage, 
if the reservoir was pumped empty at the close 








green. The property consisted of seventeen 
detached and semi-detached houses, in the 
Queen Anne style of architecture, situated in 
the Bath-road. Several of the residences were 
stated to be let, and it was added that posses- 
sion of the others could be had on completion. 
The estimated annual value of the property | i? 
was said to be 1,070l., the rentals varying from 
50l. to 951. per annum. The whole of the resi- 
dences are held for a term, of which ninety-five 
years were unexpired at Michaelmas, 1879, at 
ground-rents varying from 91. to 1651. 
annum. The printed particulars stated that 
the estate had been arranged with a view to 
establish a residential neighbourhood of an 
artistic nature, and so completely had that 
original intention been carried out that there 
was not a single residence built upon the 
estate in any other than the Queen Anne style 
of architecture, the church, which was just 
completed,* the club, which had nearly 200 
members, and the co-operative stores, now all 
but completed, being characteristic of the 
adopted style of architecture. The auctioneers 
were Messrs. Baxter, Payne, & Lepper, 
King William-street, and Bromley, Kent. 
auctioneer having adverted to the attractive 
nature of the several houses, erected from the 
designs of Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., the 
architect to the estate, the sale, consisting 
seventeen lots, proceeded, when the biddings at 
say peel re pee a ei estan 
in room that amongst purchasers were 
the occupants of the houses. The first lot 
offered was described as a bijou villa in the 
Queen Anne style of architecture, the estimated 
rental of which was 501, and the ground-rent 
91. It was sold for 6101. Lots two, three, four, 
and five, described as similar to the first 
realised respectively 6001., 6101, 6161., and 
6251. Lot seven, a semi-detached house, let at | up 
701, per annum, realised 9001. Lots ei 








WORKS AT ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, 
WALBROOK. 


Wren’s well-known Church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, in the City, at the back of the 
Mansion House, is at present undergoing re- 

and ere ert a nent gh 
ternally, being closed for purpose. re- 
the outside of the building, the repair- 
and refacing of the tower is first to be 
carried out, and for this purpose 
been in course of erection around the structure 
c awa 
Of the stonework from the face of the tower. 
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CREOSOTING TIMBER FOR PIERS AND 
HARBOUR WORKS. 


In the discussion which followed the read- 
of Mr. T. Cole’s paper on the “ Teredo 
and other Marine Pests,” before the Civil and 


1,1501.; and lot twelve, a similar detached resi- 
dence, of the estimated annual value of 951., 
was sold for 1,2001. Lots thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, and sixteen, semi-detached villas, esti- 
mated to produce 701. per annum, realised each 
770l.; and lot seventeen, a detached 
situated in the midst of a garden, and estimated 
to produce 901. per annum, was knocked down 
for 1,0001. The total proceeds of the day’s sale, 
exclusive of the lots sold by private contract, 


* The Bishop of London consecrated this church on 
Saturday last. It is dedicated Michael 
Sage, adeeb ee ~— 
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before being used, as the creosote then becomes | to which they received a y scsent, | bells § : 
Intinoas end holds the fibres of the timber catia cracked bells should be recast. They Wek oul veiss pracy eby Sooner t 
more closely together. sent for that purpose to a well-known| peal of eight bells, weighing yr ese ag hor—p 


what accessible instances of steel bells or of 
steel bars can We be directed, in order to diem 
an opinion as to the one quality which is that 
crack, | which a neighbourhood requires in a bell,—that 
is, musical tone ? Any one who will give reliable 
information on this point will entitle himself to 
the gratitude of a considerable number of per- 
sons who are among the best customers of the 
builder, and — . be Bo customers of the 

mder, when they have a little more in- 
formation as to the subject of the material and 


























































will last longer than any other wood in water | the parish would be above 450i. bells. 

where there are teredo and other worms, though The question that here arises is, how are the — ter 
it is not suitable for all works, and is at times | public, or those members of it who have to act 

very expensive; some has been in works twenty-|on such bodies as church building com*nittess, A MONUMENT TO COUTURE. 

six years, and been scarcely touched by these|to know which is the mode to pro-}, A MoxvmeNt has just been raised in Pore. 
“ a ’ care good bells? If we consider that 9d. per la-Chaise cemetery, at Paris, to Couture, the 


painter, who died last year. It was inaugurated 
with dus solemnity by the Mayor of Senlis, 
Couture’s native town, and by Armand Des- 
marest. Couture, it may be remembered, was 
an ardent Republican, and for many years 


Oak timber, carefully nailed with 14 Ib.| pound, or 84i. per ton, was allowed for the 
scupper-nails, has been in Great Yarmouth | bell-metal, we find the weight of the peal to 
harbour works thirty-two years, snd is atill ag out at about 48 cwt. This would make 
sound price of the bells amount to 131. 10s. 
Samples of creosote were exhibited during the |cwt. This, of course, includes labour and the 





discussion. cost of those appliances for fixing|the bells which | during the Second Empire his pictures never 
SS go with the bells themselves, not including the | found their way on to the walls of the Salon, 

A QUARTERLY EXHIBITION OF wooden framework which is fixed in the bell- | 0d he was entirely unrepresented at the Lux- 
FURNITURE. tower. Still the price seems to me something | ®mbourg Palace! These omissions have, how- 

difficult to understand. The metal we take at | Ver, long since been rectified. The monument 


now erected is in the form of a pedestal in 
black marble, at the top of which is a niche, 
also in black marble, wherein stands the bust of 
the painter. Beneath the bust are bas-reliefs 
of brushes and palette, and small bronze figures, 


Ar the permanent exhibition, held at the de-|4/. 4s. per cwt. The ordi bell-founders 
posi of historical furniture on the Quai | charge for casting, I am told by bell-founder 
d'Orsay, Paris, the objects exhibited have to be | is 2/. 2s. per cwt. This gives 61. 6s. per owt. for 
changed every quarter, and the furniture and/| the bells when cast, without fittings. If we 
curiosities that have been before the public ee ee ee ae pe eee for casting b 
with that paid for casting iron, either in large | by Barrias, are represented holding scrolls, on 
way for the treasures that the people will be | masses or in small and yoo Io details, or with | Which ere inscribed the sone. ob Couture’s 
free to contemplate during April, May, and /that for casting brass and copper articles of | Principal works,—the “‘ Décadence des Romains, ’’ 
June. In the first room is a set of four pieces | various shapes, we shall see that it is, to say the| the “ Fauconnier,” “L’Amour de I’Or,” “La 

least of it, one allowing a large and liberal profit. | Courtisane,” “Horace et Lydie,” and the 
“Big Ben” at Westminster weighed, we are|“ Volontaires de ’92.” In the front of the 
told in the “ Practical Dictionary of Mechanics,” | pedestal, Couture’s name, and the dates of his 
30,324 1b. Let us call it 252 cwt. Its cost, if| birth and death,—1819-1879,—are engraved. 
I am not misinformed, was 2,0001., fixed com-| The bust of the painter is a reproduction of that 
plete. This is under 8/. per cwt. for an excep- which was executed by Olesinger in 1848, the 
tionally costly bell. For, let it be remembered | Original having been destroyed by the Prussians 
that all the patterns, sweeps, and provisions for | 2 1870, at Coutare’s house, at Villiers-le-Bel. 
casting “‘ Big Ben” had to be made expressly The monument raised in Couture’s honour 
for that purpose, and were unlikely ever again|™ay be easily found; it is in the principal 
to be required. In the case of a peal of church- | #venue of the cemetery, beside the tomb of 
bells, everything is ready to hand on the pre- Ledru-Rollin, and opposite the tombs of the 
mises of the bell-founders. That, of course, is no Generals Lecomte and Clément Thomas. 
reason why they should work for nothing, or for 
anything short of a fair remuneration. Still, 
when we compare these three prices of 61. 6s., 
8l., and 131. 10s. per cwt., I cannot help thinking 
that there is a disproportionate margin. Can 
we ascertain how these matters are paid for in 
Belgium or in Germany, where more general 
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ting Vi i 
Juno, Neptune, and ; and, finally, five 
pieces of Beauvais tapestry, from 
Leprince, Boucher, and Cazanova. 
historical farniture are a desk that 
Louis XVL., Marie Antoinette’s 
ae that Napoleon I. 
great emperor's camp 
pes dating Pr snninge 48 
ine 

of Orleans in 1837, &, 

The second room contains ten fine 


tapestry, from s designs, 
the “Triumph pry ai and also 
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NEW CHURCH IN SOUTHWARK. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new church of 
St. Alphege, at the corner of Lancaster-strec: 
and King-street, Blackfriars-road, was laid by 
the Earl of St. Germans on Tuesday last. The 


it 


eres cabinets, monumental vases in por-| attention is given to the subject of bells than| church has been designed to give the greatess 
phyry and onyx, and fine specimens of gold-| seems to be the case in this country ? possible accommodation at the least practicable 


cost. It has not been arranged with chancel, 
nave, and aisles upon the usual plan, bat it is 
proposed that the whole area shall be spanned 
by one roof, and the division of chancel and 


The other case occusred in Norfolk. An 
ancient bell, being cracked, gave forth such a 
lugubrious sound that it was considered de- 
sirable to recast it. A neighbouring nobleman, 








Ora: ROLE, however, offering to purchase the bell at its| nave marked by coupled shafts and principals 
S1z,—Thirty millions of money, we have recently worth as metal, the offer was accepted, and 30/./ only. The chancel will be well raised from the 
been told e au , have been/| was found to be the amount, at 9d. per pound. | floor of the nave, the altar-pace being elevated 


eight steps. A gallery will be provided for 


The parish placed this sum in the hands of the 
children. The peculiar shape of the ground 


rector, to do the best he could with it. Taking 
advice, he renewed the wooden framing, which | presented some difficulty, bat it has been dealt 
was rotten, and fixed a steel bell, with a per-| with by arranging for class-rooms, lecture-room, 
fectly satisfactorily result as to tone. The cost and clergy and choir vestries upon the irregular 
altogether of woodwork, bell, and fixing came | portion of the site, and it is proposed ultimately 
to under 351. ; of which sum 10/. went to the car-}to erect a clergy house, with direct access to 
penter. The figures above given show that the | the church, at the east end of the structure. 

weight of the old bell was 800 Ib., or 7-14cwt.;| The church will be built of red bricks, with 


do a great service, therefore, to a large number | so that the cost of the new bell fixed was equal | Chilmark stone dressings (Scott bed), and will 


of persons who supply the sinews of war for a|to about three-quarters of the value of the old| be roofed with slate, as being cheaper than 
very important pom a it bell as metal. tiles. The cost will probably be about 5,000/. 


you will give them some information on the| I do not attempt to offer an opinion as to the} The whole is being erected from the designs, 
subject, whether of your own experience, or by | tone of steel bells. I am told that it is sweet} and under the superintendence, of Mr. Robert 
ora. contributions in your from those | and clear, and that all that is peculiar to their | Willey, architect, Ludgate-hill. 
of are able to supply the dedulie intormatine use is the adoption of an internal spring, to keep 
of which we are so greatly in need. the clapper from striking too hard. It has also 

I am not asking now for informatio been stated that steel bars, suspended in a| Chelsea.—A movement is stated to be on 


spent in building, rebuilding, and 

churches of England during the last forty years. 
Another estimate, a year or two back, raised 
the number of new churches built to some 150 
per year, a figure which fairly tallies with the 
other estimate. Every other day, then, Sundays 
excluded, the —— must arise to x 








to any musical question, or as to the iohte ill gi foot in Chelsea for the formation of a wide 
weigh’ Ifry, will give clear musical notes. Perhaps in Che ’ ; 

and forms of bells. I write to inquire - peng Pipers sonia may be able to contrast the | thoroughfare, leading, with a curve, from the 
hema ion, and I am moved to do so| fall, mellow sound of the beil of an old repeater | new houses (built in flats) in Sloane-square to 


pe. leading into Onslow-square. Part 
the 


by two circumstances which happened i 

to - 
come to my knowledge on the ey ‘ rn re with steel springs. scheme is to lay out the whole 
Prhich may be taken to ropeetent an ie were ‘the Det the id bolls to which I refer wore at gold. | of the disused churchyard of St. Luke's, Chelsea, 
wo poles of the question on which I seek for|(n the other hand, many of your readers will | which would be passed en route, as a beautifa 
exact information. remember the pure tone of a chime of steel|pleasure-ground. New blocks of buildings are 
one was & case in which parishioners who had| bells exhibited in 1851. With the recent im.|to be erected for the displaced poor. It 's 
just rebuilt an ancient church, in a style of ta in steel, what change has been | further proposed that the scheme should include 
Which they had good reason to feel proud, came made, let me ask, in the sonorous quality of |@ iis bench street, running from oe Paap 
be a conclusion that the belfry ‘not to the metal ? (if I am allowed to call it a metal). road at the back or on the east Geds . 
be Toicsles. There was an old’ peel ot bella, ‘Tho questions, then, to which, on behalf ofa | St.Luke's Charch, leading direst rom Sydney 
Buildin Gan if not two, was cracked, and the| large clientéle, I solicit a reply, are three :—/ place, Onslow-square, on 

8 mittee came to the conclusion, as What is the ordinary trade price for recasting | bankment. 
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THE COUNCIL’S REPORT: ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Report of the Council, 1880, to be laid 
before the members on the 3rd of May, shows 
a satisfactory state of things. The three classes 
of subscribing members are thus tabulated :— 

May, 1878. May, 1879. May, 1t80. 


Fellows (inclading a 
Prof, { Life Members) . $28 } 639 $30 }.0s9 nd 719 


Associates ......... 311 366 
Hon, Associates... 70 106 114 
Total...... 7 788 833 


Of the 339 Fellows at the time of the last 
annual meeting, three have died, four have re- 
signed, and two have ceased to be members, while 
twenty-three new Fellows have been elected. 
Of the 341 Associates at the time of the last 
annual meeting, two have died, nine have 
resigned, four have been elected to the class of 
Fellows, and four have ceased to be members, 
while forty-four new Associates have been 
elected. The number of professional members 
elected during the past official year is thus sixty- 
seven. 

Elaborate statements are given as to the 
finances, and a scheme is set forth for the 
examination of candidates for membership, to 
come into force after May, 1882. 

Amongst other matters referring to vrofes- 
sional practice, the Council have had under 
their consideration the “conditions of builders’ 
contracts,” which have been strengthened by an 
additional clause, as follows :— 

“Upon every or any such reference the costs of and 

incidental to the reference and award respectively shall be 
in the discretion of the referee or arbitrator, who may 
determine the amount thereof or direct the same to be 
taxed, as between solicitor and client, or as bet seen party 
and party, or otherwise, and may award and direct by 
whom and to whom and in what manner the same shall be 
borne and paid, and this submission may be made a rule 
of any division of the High Court of Justice upon the 
application of either party, who may instruct counsel to 
consent thereto for the other party without any notice 
being given to such party.” 
This clause, prepared in conference with the 
London Builders’ Society, now forms the twenty- 
first head of the conditions of builders’ contracts. 
A re-issue of the paper has been printed, and 
copies may now be purchased at the office of the 
Institute. 

We have already given so mach space in our 
present number to proceedings at the Institute 
that we are unable to say more of the forth. 
coming Report. 








THE BUILDING EXHIBITION AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


We did not profess to mention all the good 
things in this exhibition in the notice given by 
us last week. We now add to what we then 
said that Messrs. Bromfield, Elliott, & Co. 
(Stand 39), exhibit a collection of Hodges & 
Butler’s Silicated Stone Paving for footways. The 
same durable and economical material is used 
for water-mains, drain-pipes, chimney-fiues, 
sinks, sills, steps, &c. At the same stand Messrs. 
Banner Brothers’ well-known and largely-used 
sanitary appliances are shown. Smoke is drawn 
down a 1 in. tube over 60 ft. long, placed as 
vertically as can be, by the least effort with a 
Banner cowl. Messrs. Oscar Eklund & Co. 
(Stand 8) are exhibitors of plasterers’ machine- 
made laths. Visitors should not fail to see in 
action Mr. Tighe Hamilton’s exceedingly inge- 
pious dove-tailing machine, exhibited by Messrs. 
Powis Bale & Co. (Stand 86). The remarkable 
feature in the machine is that it operates by 
the peculiar motion imparted to an ordinary 
circular saw. The sizes of the tails and pins 
ean be varied from the thickness of the saw up 
to any dimensions required in practice, —the 
capacity ranging from the largest constructions 
down to the finest cabinet work,—whilst in all 
cases the result appears to be absolately perfect. 
The machine effects every known sort of dove- 
tailing ; but can be made of ten different types 
and forms to secure the special exigencies 
of different trades in the simplest manner. 
The Hollington Stone Company (as we men. 
tioned last week) have sent specimens of their 
material (Stand 31a). Itis geologically known 
as from the white beds of the “ Keuper,” in the 
New Red Sandstone formation. It is a very fine 
sandstone, very soft, easy to work, hardens by 
exposure, and is believed to be very durable. It 
is extensively used for important works, and 
in smoky towns,—such as Sheffield, Birming.- 
ham, &c.,—is less affected by the atmosphere 


than some other stones. Large quantitjes are 


t to London. Mr. A. ©. Engert, of the City. | that the covenant was prospective 
ak shows (Stand 116) his patent interru _by the lessor or an 
m 


H 


of steel plates for the improvement of soundjing under him “ the term,” and 
in chanelaits music-halls, &. At Stand 41, Mavs had. honed aaih-ane-aea, a 
Messrs. Johnson, Brothers, & Co., of Waterloo- There had been no act by the lessor after the 
place, exhibit their patent system of glazing. lease ; the only sat eve by Bien wean done bet 
The Exhibition appears to have been @ suc-| the lease, as the jury found, done quite 
cess, and remains open this Friday and Satur- | lawfally and not negligently ; and the disast 
day until ten o'clock at night. It should | was entirely owing to the “forces of nature,” 
certainly be visited in the short interval that/and not to any fanlt of the defendant, and so 
there was no cause of action. 


remains by all who have not yet seen it. 














THE TRUST FOR CARRYING ON THE 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE AND|THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, LONDON. 
CAMDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


very and 

We have pleasure in adding to our notice cf} article on the Public Record Office, London 
the schools illustrated in our number of the , 
10th instant, that the fands for realising the} has, I am pleased to tell you, not only been very 
projects of the Governors under the scheme} widely noticed by the press, but has been very 
prepared by the Charity Commissioners consist | extensively read by a large number of literary 
of the following donations, viz. :— I J 
20,0001. deposited by the Brewers’ Company | set forth will soon be remedied. But the.writer 
with the Charity Commissioners. ice i 
2,0001., the gift of the same company for| the art of searching out the “ mysteries of the 
scholarships. 
6,0001., a “soa from the same company from | other grievances which, when “the house” is 
charities of which it is the trustee. 
3,0001. from the Clothworkers’ Company for | to, if the public convenience is studied, as I pre. 
the hall. i 
1,000/. from Miss Ewart; and various contri- | was intended should be the case. 
butions from Miss Buss and her friends. 
Some 2,000/. or 3,0001. are still wanting to| written for on a signed-ticket, 

complete the works in execution and contem- | article is returned the ticket 
plation. 








RESPONSIBILITIES OF LANDLORDS. only difference being 
ANDERSON AND ANOTHER U, OPPENHEIMER. 


Tu1s case, which was heard in the Court of 
Appeal on the 17th inst., before Lords Justices 
Brett, Cotton, and Thesiger, was in 
Builder on the occasion of the 
(see Builder, 1879, p. 839). It was an 
tenants against their landlord for damage 
by bursting of water-pipes, and for breach of 
covenant for quiet enjoyment under a lease 
certain premises in the City. 

The plaintiffs took a lease from the defendant 
the ground-floor and basement of V: 
Queen Victoria-street, in March, 1873, 
twenty-one years, at yearly rent of 8002, 
pect iy it = oe usual ene awe ho the 
enjoy * out any interrupti 
Presi when the heme was built, 4 
placed at the top of it, from which 
were supplied. On the first floor a 
the water into a lavatory, where a 
After this pipe had been some five 
and a large bees J of water | 
basement damaged the 
action they sought to recover 
of their goods so damaged, i 
of negligence in allowing this 
to 20 Ib. weight to the 16 ft., 
to which there was no air-chamber. 
that he had neglected to have any 
"The defendant alleged hat the leakage 

endan t 
in the pipe, which = could not heve discovered 
exercise of ordi care, The pi 
been_ fixed before the lease 
the defendant, the lessor, that 
tion on his part of the lessees’ 


ment, 

Mr, Justice Field, before whom 
summing up the case to the jury, 
tion as to the effect of the implied 
raised was not one for them; but 
~~ — whether re ee ig branch 

and proper one for the a ee 
intended ol used, and 
been repaired within a reasonable 
jury answered both questions i 
thereupon his Lordship di 
for the defendant, certifying 
serving the case for further consideration 
law. Inthe result the learned J 
the defendant, and the plaintiff now 


events: tion 
intiffs was that 
cee fon een 
dough bat wp belire tie lene tae laleomioliee 
u ‘ore 

thanchy heppench sherwards, 

The argument on the other side that there 
“interruption by rod lessor,’’—that is, by an 
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eek Gutine Ment eal Maik Bi eB man. The expense of ealenderig is no fo be 
cut tothe plait’ counsel hat his argument came because good work is 
to this,—that whenever the pipes in a house the it takes a time to do it,—and in- 
mneat Been ee under, © covenant for “quiet sei°-/ stant production of MS. required should 
ment.’’ Even assuming the bursting to be of done. 
Corea On of the pipes, 1 weed be saking the be the case, if this work were properly at tho 
covenant retrospective, w ee ee oie ae ak I have been an occasional searcher ; 
was admitted by the counsel for the that | Record Office for some time. I with 
this was the first case of the kind which had occurred ; but fight on desk days 
still it was urged that in principle it was the same as any | Your article that the want of light on dark ¢Oy" 
action for a breach of the covenant for * quiet very badly felt, and totally upsets its 
tnce in every enue the reach arose from bome act doe Wy as a public building; for all the en 
j-ihe Court, without calling on the eounsel the de- kaiidiogs now poorida: quand ory, ” 
fcndant, affirmed the judgment of the learned in his pei ap gage yo share gat 
Lord Justice Brett said, in giving judgment, ' was sent to the Master of the Rolls in January 
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whenever the public 
pay for that convenience, 
officials, I believe, 
if gas is introduced 


4 


more consequence, 
ing beyond the old- 
If officialism is to make 
actual fact then all I can say is, preserve us from 
their authority as soon as possible. 

As an Englishman, and one who highly values 
the national records, I am very sorry indeed to 
know that it has been necessary to publish the 


dep shortcomings 
Record Office to the world ; and I 
authorities of Moscow, in their new building 


fashioned time,—ten : 
constructions out of no 
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GAS ENGINES FOR COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES. 

of the’ -In the Builder <> 17th inst. 

interest to know that 2 


1,500 a 
tear Cond of water 100 BR. high Soe of 1d, in 
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far distant when no building of pretensions, whether 
palace, mansion, or warehouse, will be considered com- 
Plete without a gas-engine, Roszarr Wi1son. 


we have personally seen and heard of the “Otto” 








1, Was the work executed under a contract amount ? 
2. How many competing were received ? 
3. What were the amounts ? 


Can any one furnish answers to these questions, which 
I do not think, even under the present Sosenaaioes of 
be considered to prejudice the matter on 


the case, can 
either side. 


co 
c.W.B 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Plymouth.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Charch of St. Peter, Plymouth, was laid on the 
lst inst. by the Earl of Devon. The church 


will stand on the site of a building which was 
begun in 1828, and consecrated in October, 1850. 
Daring recent the congregation has grown 
to such an extent that the want of additional 
accommodation has been much felt. In 1878, 
however, a sum of 6,0001. was given by two 
ladies of the congregation towards repairing the 
nave of the edifice; and in the following year 
the relatives of those ladies contributed a 
further sam of 1,000/. This placed the congre- 
gation in a position to undertake the work so 
long aad so earnestly desired, the remaining sum 
of money required for rebuilding the stracture 
being soon forthcoming. Upon plans prepared 
by Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, the son of the 
vicar, nearly the whole of the old edifice has 
been removed, and upon the site will be erected 
a commodious church in the Early Pointed style. 
The sanctuary and vestry of the old building 
are the only parts that have been retained. The 
interior will be of blue limestone and Bath stone, 
- | with windows of Beer stone and Doulting, whilst 
Doulting will also be used in the exterior work. 
The tower will be situated at the west end of 
the main entrance, and will be 124 ft. high and 
32 ft. square. A fléche will be carried up from 
the roof at the junction of the chancel and the 
nave, and will contain a bell. One uousual 
feature in the structure is a double transept 
with two rows of windows, the object being to 
enable part of the organ to be carried on a second 
floor. The length of the edifice from the tower 
to the east end will be 100 ft., and the height of 
"| nave to the interior of the barrel-roof 60 ft. It 
is intended that there shall be no pews, but that 
only chairs shall be used. Sitting accommoda- 
tion of this character will be provided for 1,000 
"| persons, but there will be room for the provision 
of extra seats to accommodate in all nearly 1,200 
persons. The old fabric accommodated only a 
little over 700 worshippers. Difficulties having 
arisen with the builder who eat ne 2 original 
contract, the work has been u en by Mr. 
A. Gay, of London. The expense involved in 
carrying out the plans so far as intended is esti- 
mated at between 10,0001. and 12,0001., but to 

out the designs in their completeness an 
outlay of from 13,0001. to 14, will be re- 


uired. 

z Old Kea.—In a little valley sloping towards 
the estuary of the Fal, in Cornwall, there rises 
a church tower from which is obtained a view 
of Lord Falmouth’s mansion of Tregothnan on 
the other side ofthe river. From the river the 
pinnacles of this tower a , one by one, over 
the brow of the hill, have saggested the 
not very poetical simile of old women runnin 
over the hill for a pinch of snuff. Such, at 
events, is the local tradition. But to this old 
tower there is nochurch attached. In the early 
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«* We print this letter because, from what 
we think its qualities ought to be 





COLONIAL CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 


South India.—It may have been noticed b 
our readers that one of the three vieentip-ane. 
secrated colonial bishops in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in July last, was the Rev. J. M. Speechly, D.D., 
as first bishop of Travancore and Cochin, who 
ae ae ncn ne foe in December of last 
year. bishop took with him plans for his 
proposed future church, to be called Christ- 
church Cathedral Church, and it is proposed to 
so alter and enlarge the existing church of 
Cottyam as to give it the proper type of a 
cathedral church. We believe this church was 
designed by a military engineer, and built some 
time back. It consists of a nave, 90 ft. by 
30 ft. 5 in.; north and south aisles, 14 ft. 9 in. 
wide ; western tower, 15 ft. square; and chancel, 
20 ft. square. It is anything but ornate in de- 
sign. The nave and aisles are under one roof. 
alterations consist in throwing 
¢ transepts the width of the two last bays 

the nave, 15 ft. deep; taking down the 
chancel; forming a new chancel 
and building a choir 20 ft. long, and 
chancel having « circular apse 25 ft. long, 
being the same width as the present 

An arch on corbels will divide the chancel 
the choir. On the north side of the choir 
built the sacristies, 20 ft. by 15 ft., and 
south side a choir aisle, 20 ft. by 15 ft. 
the plan will be cruciform. In the eleva- 
all the present windows, doorways, &c., 
be taken ont, and reinstated with others. 
The roof over the nave and aisles will be taken off, 
and a clearstory built, lighted by lancet windows 
in couplets. The transepts will be lighted north 
and south by three long lancet windows, and the 
clearstory windows will run round the same east 
and west. The aisles will have lean-to roofs, 
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new weatherings. The tower will be heightened, 
and ringing-loft and belfry added; it will ter- 
minate with a battlemented top and low-pitched 
roof. The new apsidal chancel will be lighted 
by three long lancet windows. The ridges of all! 
main roofs will run level throughont. The 
whole of the floors will be laid with tiles. The 
choir will be divided from the nave by an open 
screen and gates; on it on either side will be 
the stalls, and choir seats and desks, the bishop’s 
throne being placed on the south side next the 
chancel. The choir will be separated from the 
choir aisle and sacristies by open arches, filled 
in with screens of wrought iron and brasswork. 
From the chancel to the sacristies will be formed 
@ passage-way, and on the south side wil] be 
placed a sedilia, credence, &o. The altar will 
be raised seven from the nave level. The 
whole of the walls will be built with native 
stone. The nave roof will be open-timbered, 
with tie-beams, that of the choir and chancel 
match-boarded in panels. The designs have 
been prepared by the architect, Mr. R. Speechiy, 
brother of the new bishop. 








Books. 


The: American House Carpenter: A Treatise on 
the Art of Building, comprising Styles of 
Architecture, Strength of Materials, §c.; to- 
gether with a Compend of Mathematics. By 
R. G. Harrietp, Architect. New York: Wiley 





and author of a work on Transverse 
is now deceased, and the present 

the eighth (but possibly the 
blished in England also), 

by Mr. O. P. Hatfield, also a member 

Institute. 

yolaminous one, and com- 
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THE COUNCIL'S REPORT: ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Tue Beport of the Council, 1880, to be laid 
before the members on the 3rd of May, shows 
a satisfactory state of things. The three classes 
of subscribing members are thus tabulated :— 

May, 1878. May, 1879, May, 1+99. 


Fellows pene fine HK as 
P Life Members) . ” 53) 219 
= { lee _. mas 31 $29? 366 5 72 
Hon. Associates... 70 106 114 


—_—_—_— 


Total...... 709 788 833 


Of the 339 Fellows at the time of the last 
anaual meeting, three have died, four have re- 
signed, and two have ceased to be members, while 
twenty-three new Fellows have been elected. 
Of the 341 Associates at the time of the last 
annual meeting, two have died, nine have 
resigned, four have been elected to the class of 
Fellows, and four have ceased to be members, 
while forty-four new Associates have been 
elected. The number of professional members 
elected during the past official year is thus sixty- 
seven. 

Elaborate statements are given as to the 
finances, and a scheme is set forth for the 
examination of candidates for membership, to 
come into force after May, 1882. 

Amongst other matters referring to profes- 
sional practice, the Council have had under 
their consideration the “conditions of builders’ 
contracts,” which have been strengthened by an 
additional clause, as follows :— 

“Upon every or any such reference the costs of and 

incidental to the reference and award respectively shall be 
in the discretion of the referee or arbitrator, who may 
determine the amount thereof or direct the same to be 
taxed, as between solicitor and client, or as bet seen party 
and party, or otherwise, and may award and direct by 
whom and to whorn and in what manner the same shall be 
borne and paid, and this submission may be made a rule 
of any division of the High Court of Justice upon the 
application of either party, who may instruct counsel to 
consent thereto for the other party without any notice 
being given to such party.” 
This clause, prepared in conference with the 
London Builders’ Society, now forms the twenty- 
first head of the conditions of builders’ contracts. 
A re-issue of the paper has been printed, and 
copies may now be purchased at the office of the 
Institute. 

We have already given so mach space in our 
present number to proceedings at the Institute 
that we are unable to say more of the forth. 
coming Report. 








THE BUILDING EXHIBITION AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


We did not profess to mention all the good 
things in this exhibition in the notice given by 
us last week. We now add to what we then 
said that Messrs. Bromfield, Elliott, & Co. 

Stand 39), exhibit a collection of Hodges & 

utler’s Silicated Stone Paving for footways. The 
same durable and economical material is used 
for water-mains, drain-pipes, chimney-fiues, 


sinks, sills, steps, &c. At the same stand Messrs. | bee 


Banner Brothers’ well-known and largely-used 
sanitary appliances are shown. Smoke is drawn 
down a 1 in. tube over 60 ft. long, placed as 
vertically as can be, by the least effort with a 
Banner cowl. Messrs. Oscar Eklund & Co. 
(Stand 8) are exhibitors of plasterers’ machine- 
made laths. Visitors should not fail to see in 
action Mr. Tighe Hamilton’s exceedingly inge- 
pious dove-tailing machine, exhibited by Messrs. 
Powis Bale & Co. (Stand 86). The remarkable 
feature in the machine is that it operates by 
the peculiar motion imparted to an ordinary 
circular saw. The sizes of the tails and pins 
can be varied from the thickness of the saw up 
to any dimensions required in practice, — the 
capacity ranging from the largest constructions 
down to the finest cabinet work,—whilst in all 
cases the result appears to be absolutely perfect. 
The machine effects every known sort of dove- 
tailing ; but can be made of ten different types 
and forms to secure the special exigencies 
of different trades in the simplest manner, 
The Hollington Stone Company (as we men. 
tioned last week) have sent specimens of their 
material (Stand 314). It is geologically known 
as from the white beds of the “ Keuper,” in the 
New Red Sandstone formation. It is a very fine 
sandstone, very soft, easy to work, hardens by 
exposure, and is believed to be very durable. It 
is extensively used for important works, and 
in smoky towns,—such as Sheffield, Birming. 


ham, &c.,—is less affected by the atmosphere | 


than some other stones. 


Large quantitjes are 


fea defendant, and the plaintiff now appealed 





sent to London. Mr. A. C. Engert, of the City- 


road, shows (Stand 116) his patent arrangement 


of steel for the improvement of sound 
in reels wt music-halls, &. At Stand 41, 
Messrs. Johnson, Brothers, & Co., of W 
place, exhibit their patent system of glazing. 
The Exhibition appears to have been s 
cess, and remains open this Friday and 
day until ten o'clock at night. It 
certainly be visited in the short interval 
remains by all who have not yet seen it. 
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THE TRUST FOR CARRYING ON THE 
NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE AND 
CAMDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


We have pleasure in adding to our notice cf 
the schools illustrated by rag! number of _ 
10th instant, that the funds for 
projects of the Governors dhersby- veggie 
prepared by the Charity Commissioners consist 
of the following donations, viz. :— 

20,0001. deposited by the Brewers’ Company 

with the Charity Commissioners. 

2,0001., the gift of the same company for 

scholarships. 

6,0001., a loan from the same company from 

charities of which it is the trustee. 

3,0001. from the Clothworkers’ Company for 

the hall. 

1,0001. from Miss Ewart; and various contri- 

butions from Miss Buss and her friends. 

Some 2,0001. or 3,0001. are still wanting to 
complete the works in execution and contem- 
plation. 








RESPONSIBILITIES OF LANDLORDS. 
ANDERSON AND ANOTHER UV, OPPENHEIMER. 


Tris case, which was heard in the Court of 
Appeal on the 17th inst., before Lords Justices 
Brett, Cotton, and Thesiger, was in the 
Builder on the occasion of the last year 
(see Builder, 1879, p. 839). It was an action 
tenants against their landlord for 
by bursting of water-pipes, and for breach of a 
covenant for quiet enjoyment under a lease of 
certain premises in the City. 

The plaintiffs took a lease from the defendant of 
the ground-floor and basement of Mpg pgm | 
Queen Victoria-street, in March, 1873, for a term 
twenty-one years, at a yearly rent of 8001. The lessor’s 
pret ttn or usual form, was pan oi ee tee 
enjoy ‘* out any interruptio lessor.” 

‘tone whan the heute was seg on 
placed at ach 7S —— 
were sw ° n 6 branch brought 
the oer into a lavatory, ak foe mer ws 

After this pipe had been some five years in use, it cracked, 
and a large quantity of ater leaked See ee ee 
basement and damaged the pe Se ee In 
— they sought to recover from jo Paap oe 

° r goods so damaged, alleging been 
of soqigenas in allowing this branch which was 
to 20 lb. weight to the 15 ft., to be with a 

to which there was no sir-chamber, They farther 
that he had neglected to have any stop-cock put to the 
cis 


tern. 

The defendant alleged that the leakage was due to a flaw 
in the nite; which he could = heve in —- 
exercise of o care, however, 

n fixed before the lease toy oe 
the defendant, the lessor, that there was no interrup- 
tion on his part of the lessees’ possession or enjoy- 


ment. 

Mr. Justice Field, before whom the case was tried, in 
summing up the case to the jury, told them that the 
tion as to the effect of the i pled covenant whieh hed 
raised was not one for them; but what they would have to 
rod — whether a Nee ge branch pipe 1 2 pene 

and proper one for : it had been 
intended iad used, and 
been repaired within a reasonable time after notice. 
jury answered both questions in the affirmative, and 
thereupon his Lordship directed a verdict to be entered 
for the defendant certifying for a special , but re- 
—— 

w. Inthe result the learned J gore ate 
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thereby happen 5 

The argument on the other side was that there was no 
“interraption by the lessor,’”’—that is, by an act of his or 
an — + ma Moe = 

ustice Brett and Lord Justice Thesiger 
ont be the plaintiffs’ counsel that Peeping mr rsa 
is,— 

landlord was liable under a co for “* <r, 
ment.’’ Even assuming the bursting to th of 
the construction of the pi the 
covenant retrospective, which had never been held 

It was admitted by the counsel for the that 
this was the first case of the kind which had occurred ; 
still it was urged that in 
action for a breach of the covenant for “‘ quiet 


t whenever the pipes in a house burst, the} 
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that the covenant was prospective against 
interruption by the lessor or any person clain. 
ing under him “d the term,” and hero 
there had been no act during the term, 
There had been no act by the lessor after the 
lease ; the act done by him was done before 
eae nan Seneca a 
; the disaster 
was entirely owing to the “forces of nature,” 
and not to any fault of the defendant, and so 














only difference being that on each day it 

stamped with the date, and the same ticket can 
be used for six days. But at Fetter-lane they 
adopt quite another iple: they not only 
keep the MS., but also the ticket, and compel a 
fresh ticket to be used every day; the result 
being that the searcher has no evidence that 
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record its return, is no course open 
to the Master of the Rolls but to charge the 
in 
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ciple it is at the British Museum. Every ones 
time would be saved, the public money (used in 
new tickets) would be saved, and tke searchers 
feel confident that the MS. has been returned 
to its proper place. 

Then, again, your article tells us the delivery 
of the MS. takes a little too long a time. 
Your writer is too mild—the time taken is no- 
thing more or less than outrageous. It often 
occurs that a searcher has to wait at least an 
hour or more, and he has even been told, if in 
@ hurry, they would have it ready for him on 
the following morning, to suit the searcher’s 
convenience, of course, and not their own ! The 
staff is not sufficiently strong enough, is the 
answer. All I have to say is, where does the 
money (a grant of many thousands) go to? Is 
it in permitting so many assistants to help 
each other in i to Goverament-office 
searchers, while the in this public depo- 
sitory have to wait? The number of officials 
paid to look after these documents ought to be 
sufficient, not only to produce them in at least 
@ quarter of an hour to the public eo 
for, but also to attend on them almost man it 
man. The expense of calendering is not to 

because good work is done, — 

i theo.» lang Sane 'o fe it,—and in- 

stant production of MS. required should 
he the conn, if thie mgnk weve propery Ore, 

I have been an oc searcher at t. 
Record Office for some time. I ite agree wits 

stticle thane wnes of lige O8 k days 
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-" last ( g the dark days), So great has been the success of this engine in such 

- - pee 3 row as * Paul’s and holt Cathedral the} COLONIAL CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 

light of some kind, and I am that, = Tostitation, &c., that it may safely be Zia the tie eae South India.—It may have been noticed by 

candles, although pretty ee ed a oo of Guy pretensions, wtether our readers that one of the three récently-con- 

— , would not be te Sil ae maahemse, Ronanr Wisc” | secrated colonial bishops in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
nob St le enables more likey ce mas | | im Jaly last, was the Rev. J. M. Speechly, D.D.. 

— shan the ffeil would ° © print this letter because, from what] ag first bishop of Travancore and Cochia, whe 

— a understand this memorial was duly | we have personally seen and heard of the “Otto” left England for his diocese in December of last 


year. The bishop took with him plans for his 
proposed future church, to be called Christ- 
church Cathedral Church, and it is proposed to 
so alter and enlarge the existing church of 
Cottyam as to give it the proper type of a 
cathedral church. We believe this church was 
by a military engineer, and built some 
time back. It consists of a nave, 90 ft. by 
30 ft. 5 in.; north and south aisles, 14 ft. 9 in. 
wide ; western tower, 15 ft. square; and chancel, 
20 ft. square. It is anything but ornate in de- 

The nave and aisles are under one roof. 
The proposed alterations consist in throwing 
out transepts the width of the two last bays 
of the nave, 15 ft. deep; taking down the 
present chancel; forming a new chancel 
and building a choir 20 ft. long, and 
@ chancel having « circular apse 25 ft. long, 
both being the same width as the present 
we. An arch on corbels will divide the chancel 
the choir. On the north side of the choir 






















































THE TAY BRIDGE CALAMITY. 
a Srr,—After the recent startling evidence in connexion 
with this inquiry, a considerable amouat of interest 

remember that the building is brick and stone, | (‘ts the following questions :— e - 

1, Was the work executed under a contract amount ? 

3. How many competing tenders were received ? 

3. What were the amounts ? 

Can any one furnish to these questions, which 
I do not think, even under the present circumstances of 


the case, can be considered to i 
either side. =" ew 3 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Plymouth.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Church of 8t. Peter, Plymouth, was laid on the 
1st inst. by the Earl of Devon. The church 
will stand on the site of a building which was 
begun in 1828, and consecrated in October, 1850. 


i 


Zs 


if gas is introduced into the search rooms it will | During recent years the co has grown | will be built the sacristies, 20 ft. by 15 ft., and 
necessitate gas being used in the cupboards and | to such an extent that the want of additional|on the south side a dieu 20 tt. by 15 ft. 
other nooks and corners, and, what is to them of | accommodation has been much felt. In 1878, Thas the plan will be cruciform. In the eleva- 
more the keeping open of the build. however, @ sum of 6,0001. was given by two| tions all the present windows, doorways, &c., 
ing beyond the old-fashioned time,—ten to four. | ladies of the congregation towards repairing the | will be taken out, and reinstated with others. 
f officialism is to make constructions out of no/| nave of the edifice; and in the following year The roof over the nave and aisles will be taken off, 
actual fact then all I can say is, preserve us from | the relatives of those ladies contributed a|and a built, lighted by lancet windows 
their authority as soon as possible. farther sum of 1,0001. This placed the congre- | in couplets. The transepts will be lighted north 


gation in a position to undertake the work so 
long aad so earnestly desired, the remaining sum 
of money required for rebuilding the stractare 
being soon forthcoming. Upon plans prepared 
by Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, the son of the 
vicar, nearly the whole of the old edifice has 
been removed, and upon the site will be erected 
a commodious church in the Early Pointed style. 
The sanctuary and vestry of the old building 
are the only parts that have been retained. The 
interior will be of blue limestone and Bath stone, 
with windows of Beer stone and Doulting, whilst 


and south by three long lancet windows, and the 

windows will run round the same east 
and west. The aisles will have lean-to roofs, 
and be lighted by three-light Early Geometrical 
windows. In the south transept, under the 
lancet windows, a large double doorway will be 
formed, with moulded arches on caps and shafts, 
&c. The buttresses will be cut down and have 
new weatherings. The tower will be heightened, 
and ringing-loft and belfry added; it will ter- 
minate with a battlemented top and low-pitched 
roof. The new apsidal chancel will be lighted 
by three long lancet windows. The ridges of all 








less, perhaps . Doulting will also be used in the exterior work. 

Buildings will inaugurate “the tarn of the | The tower will be situated at the west end of| main roofs will ran level throughout. The 

tide’ by @ great blessing on each of | the main entrance, and will be 124 ft. high and | whole of the floors will be laid with tiles. The 

those who, like myself, is, and may become, 32 ft. square. A fléche will be carried up from | choir will be divided from the nave by an open 
Reaper or tHe Rotts. | the roof at the junction of the chancel and the/ screen and gates; on it on either side will be 


the stalls, and choir seats and desks, the bishop’s 
throne being placed on the south side next the 
chancel. The choir will be separated from the 
choir aisle and sacristies by open arches, filled 
in with screens of wrought iron and brasswork. 
From the chancel to the sacristies will be formed 
& passage-way, und on the south side will be 
laced a sedilia, credence, &. The altar will 
raised seven steps from the nave level. The 


nave, and will contain a bell. One uousual 
feature in the structure is a double 
with two rows of windows, the object being to 
enable part of the organ to be carried on a second 
floor. The length of the edifice from the tower 
to the east end will be 100 ft., and the height of 
nave to the interior of the barrel-roof 60 ft. It 
is intended that there shall be no pews, but that 
only chairs shall be used. Sitting accommoda- 
tion of this character will be provided for 1,000} whole of the walls will be built with native 
" | persons, but there will be room for the provision | stone. The nave roof will be open-timbered, 
of extra seats to accommodate in all nearly 1,200 | with tie-beams, that of the choir and chancel 
persons. The old fabric accommodated only a/ match-boarded in panels. The designs have 
little over 700 worshippers. Difficulties having | been prepared by the architect, Mr. R. Speechly, 
arisen with the builder who acce; the original | brother of the new bishop. 
contract, the work has been undertaken by Mr. 
A. Gay, of London. The expense involved in 
carrying out the plans so far as intended is esti- 
mated at between eres fee ee but to 
carry out the designs in their com mess an 
outlay of from 13,0001. to 14, will be re- 


nired. 
Old Kea.—In a little berm boa towards 
t of the Fal, in Corn , there rises ‘ 
4 ane lowle from which is obtained a view| 2. G. Harrietp, Architect. New York: Wiley 
of Lord Falmouth’s mansion of Tregothnan on| 4& Sons. London: Triibner &Co, 1880. — 
the other side ofthe river. From the river the | Tux leading title of this book is not exactly in 








MISAPPROPRIATED DESIGN. 


Sir,—My attention having been drawn to the fact that 
Mr. Tall, a builder in concrete, 2 nears ane maed 


inn T nddesened bed 16th calling his atten- 
r the 

tion to the fact, and reque him i 
ing or claiming the design as his own. 











GAS ENGINES FOR COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES. 
ayia the Builder of the 17th inst, mention is made 


of the 
interest to know that Se Oete Te mang be of Sasther 





Books. 


The: American House Carpenter: A Treatise on 
the Art of Building, comprising Styles of 
Architecture, Strength of Materials, §c.; to- 
gether with a Compend of Mathematics. By 





dai vaieiog water the engine can be used 

canton to supply tha use and garden, and i accordance with its contents, since it treats of 

can be started at a moment’s to throw a body of | Pinnacles of this tower a , one by one, over n con 

jy yon the hill, have 8 the | a deal besides house-carpentry, and there 
Sas 8 See out,| the brow of the aggested o- : > Anedl Dasara 


| not tical simile of old women running 
over the hill for a pinch of snuff. Such, at all 
events, is the local tradition. But to this old 
tower these if no cnety siteenee In the early 
ears of the present century church was 
Salled down, and gome of its materials were 
ear Prescat Pag irene em 
of the pari n so runs 
part parish. ara : 


practice laid down. From the very voluminous 
title-page, only a small portion of which we 
have space to quote, we learn that its author 
was a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects and author of a work on Transverse 

He is now deceased, and the present 
edition of the work, the eighth (but possibly the 
first that has published in England also), 
is edited by Mr. O. P. Hatfield, also a member 
of the American Institate. 

The book is a very volaminous one, and com- 
mences with a short treatise on architecture 
generally, intended rather to awaken the inte- 
rest of the student in the general subject of 
building than to be 6 complete guide to the 
historical study of architecture ; a little gilding, 
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‘to charge upon the author himself so much as 
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the bulk of which deals with very practical mat- 
ters. From an English architect’s point of 
view the introduction had been better omitted ; 


it may pass muster in America, but many of the | of each 


remarks in it show a very imperfect grasp of 
the subject,—a deficiency we are not disposed 


on the generally deficient standard of informa- 
tion and critical judgment in regard to the past 
styles of architecture which still seems to be 
accepted as sufficient on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is difficult, of course, for European 
architects to put themselves in the position of 
those who inhabit a country where there is no 
old architecture, and who are so comparatively 
far out of the way of seeing and studying the 
remains of such architecture; but we should 
have thought that American architects might 
have attained sufficient knowledge of the ancient 
styles and of architectural history through the 
medium of the many books published by French 
and English architec writers, to have 
avoided the constant misapprehensions and in- 
adequate or incorreet ideas which we usually 
meet with in their treatises on this part of the 
subject. The writer of this book regards the 
Gothic style, which he calls “German or 
Romantic,” as derived from the Saracenic, and 
first practised in Germany, whence it was 
introduced into France, Italy, and England. 
We should surmise that he has derived his 
ideas from the study of a German work on 
architecture. There are other things of the 
same kind, some representing views that were 
once held in this country, but have been long 
since exploded. 

This, however, is not the important part of 
the book, the bulk of which is a practical and 
theoretical treatise on timber construction, 
in which the subject is very fully and ably 
treated, and, with the exception of a few details 
here and there, and the occasional use of tech- 
nical terms in @ sense rather different from 
that which they bear with us, there is nothing 
in the book which is not as applicable to English 
as to American practice. The plans of town 
houses given in an early part of the book can 
hardly be recommended, and would be suscep- 
tible of mach improvement; but these, again, 
are only incidental. After this we come to the 
real work of the volame, commencing with a 
treatise on construction, in which the theory of 
strains and pressures is fully gone into, and all 


the necessary mathematical formule and tables | - 


for calculating them under given conditions are 
set forth. This includes, besides timber, the 
simpler and more general forms of iron con- 
struction, and the framing and putting together 
of timber, illustrated by diagrams, rather small 
and rough, but sufficient for the purposes of 
explanation. We then come to more special 
divisions of the subject, commencing with 
‘ stairs,” on the first page of which chapter, by 
the way, the author has fallen into the old, if 
excusable, error of recommending stone stairs 
in important buildings as a “ fire-resisting " 
material. The stone stairs would be cracked as 
soon as the timber ones were consumed, or some- 
times sooner; but, after all, when the fire has 
once got to a staircase so as to begin to affect 
its stability, it may be doubted whether the pos- 
sible use of the stair for egress is any longer in 
question. The difficulties of handrailing, now 
becoming nearly obsolete through the gradual 
disuse of the wreathed handrail in this country, 
are pretty fully gone into and illustrated. The 
subject of mouldings ig pretty fully treated 
but the mouldings shown are only very well. 
worn forms, for the true and scientific cutting 
of which, however, somewhat elaborate rules 
are given,—making the matter, in fact, a rather 
more serious one than it need be, The design 
for a door for the best room of a house, with 
suitable “ trimmings,” is, however, very bad and 
tawdry; so are the designs for cornices; in 


fact, as in 80 many American architectural | V’ 


works, the practical part is all good, 

artistic part, what little there is of it, oy 
Chapters on geometry, arithmetic, algebra, and 
trigonometry follow; and a long chapter, very 
fally illustrated, on practical geometry, in- 
cluding the methods of finding the precise 
shadow cast by objects of specified form upon 
vertical, sloping, or curved surfaces,—a branch 
of study which is chiefly useful as teaching the 


old friend Gwilt,—the last edition, at all events, 
—contains all that is in this book, and a great 
deal besides. 
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Miscellanen, 


The Gilfillan Monument, Dundee. — 
Shortly after pw tieg Sa the Rev. 
Gilfillan, the 1 Congregation, to 
whom he had long ministered, resolved to erect 
a monument over his last resting-place in Balgay 
Cemetery. A number of architects and “orna- 
mental sculptors” (we quote a local journal) 
were invited to submit competitive 
and, out of a considerable number received, the 
one lodged by Mr. David Maclaren, the School 
ee 
committee. The monament now 
erected. It is in the form of an obelisk, rises to 
a height of 24 ft. 6in., and measures at the base 
6 ft. square. The base course is finished with a 
few bold mouldings, one of which is enriched 
with a cut design. Over the base is a massive 
tapered “ die” block, weighing 5} tons; and on 
one of the sides of this square the 
inscription is cut in well-defined Egyptian cha- 
racters :— 


GEORGE GILFILLAN, 





i 


Crirrc, Port, asp Drvursz, 
Born at Comrie, 30th January, 1813; 
Died at Brechin, 13th ie 1878. 
“Ur qratetal end loving somscheeaeh die eae 
a and loving remem 
have evened this Monument, 
The portion of the monument i over 
this consists of a bold hollow 
from the “die,” and on each of the four sides 
of which is placed a garland of laurel-leaves 
formed of bronze. Above this a flat plinth is 


and having twelve small cireular panels ‘cat in 
the face, into which polished half-balls 
granite have been inserted. From this point 
starts the tapering shaft of the o 
which rises to a height of 13 ft. and is 
divided into three divisions by triangular chan- 
nels, thus breaking the monotony of the long 
plain surface. The whole structure is of grey 
granite, from Rubislaw Quarry, Aberdeen, and 
is awe in what is known 
“axed” work, the onl ion polished being 
the block on which the lasetatea is cut. Messrs. 
Sturrock & Sheriff were the contractors for the 
erection of the monument, 

Royal Italian Opera.—The advent of 
Madame Albani has been attended with bril- 
liant success, and this admirable singer and 
actress has — on more than one occasion 
created an effect scarcely paralleled 
= wre in previous pb As Bia in 
“ Rigoletto,” for example, a few nights 
Madame Albani both a and “ = 
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In the appendix are added # good many usefal | the labourers. 





delineation of shadows on a drawing would be ee reduction is to 
hour for 













“* Here have s 
din. in eagth, of e datk town schon pea soe, bout 
nerves, legs, eyes, or sex. This thing finde its way teen 
the stomach, and fastens itself by a sucker in the liver ot 
sheep. Pheee area easkeDs Somme Bay 2,000 ov 3,000, others 
buted the land; but hens’ eggs +1 Real ; 
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if 
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moisture and warmth. bursts 
of the future "fake ” floste se erin tiene the embryo 
through other —some say four, others. kixe—if 
becomes what is n excysted cercaria. It is now 
taken with the food into the stomach, und developes into a 
sae Blea gM Mom acon Oe silage cea, whieh 
thet if taken into the stomach is’ oey enced! id 
dition between the and the encysted cercaria, it never 
developes into a ‘ *; others have stated that it can 
png ot Deeg) sab % ‘Would it not be a good 
prs Se mete arb oh yer en oc 
mations of the ‘fluke,’ wire-worm, the turnip-fly, 
Senge, Ging: wale try the patience and temper of a 
Locks and Pastenings.—What is more 
sor ban Slender thy hewn Med off? A 
new paten locks -furniture, called 
the “Binate,” is novel and effective for the 
avoidance of this. Instead of the knobs being 
made separate and attached to a spindle, as is 
usually done, they are here made in one piece 
without spindle. The portion which is within 
the thickness of the door having a diameter as 
 Momigendiaracians Symntperen. vided with a 
groove round its circu midway 
between the two knobs. A hole, in which the 
knobs work, is bored in the door, passing 
throngh the mortise fer the lock. When the 
lock is inserted portions of it enter the groove 
in the knobs, and secure them in position. 
Sune see eagle ank sora 1) woult bo 
to Certainly where these are 
Catierdl or oine sano at erieean impos 
or —it is sim - 
sible. The appearance, too, is neat, the 
absence of complicated parts must ensure great 
durability. Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, 
of Leicester. London, are the sole manu- 
facturers. same firm have made consider- 
able improvements in their well-known excellent 


door-spring. If the door fall forward, with the 
new spring it can now be brought up again; and 
if, when fixed, it is found that the does not 
close quite square, the means of rectifying it are 


of thirteen to be built in this country for 
the same owners, Messrs. Richardson having 
another of exactly the same size and dimensions 
well forward on the stocks at present. Her 
dimensions are 320 ft. long, 33 ft. 6 in. breadth, 
and 25 ft. 3 in. depth. Her tonnage will exceed 


2,000 tons, and her will be capable 
of working up to 2,000 horse power, and with 
such engines it is expected that she will make, 


when fully laden, fourteen knots an hour. The 
Filla @'Oran will trade between Marseilles and 
ee ee 
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will preside. Steel 
April 90ti.—*"Deseription of =, Tight, Drendt, fe! 
St eam er,” B , 
i I A Con pes, member of the council, wot oy al 
Ditler Fabricius, student ; Mr. Abernethy, vice-president, 
will preside. 
The Council have on behalf of the 
students, an invitation Mr, Geo. Livesey, 


C.E., to the South Metropolitan Gas 
Com: orks, where a large gasholder 
CE ee eee 


Proposed Blackfriars 
, Press says that Mr. Edward 
gost before the Court of 

the completion of 


in manufacturing processes, asking informa- 
tion on certain specific 
Palace of Practical En- 
g 


James Stuart, M.A., of the University of Cam- 
bridge, occupied the chair, and there was a 
large company assembled, including several 
engineers and men of eminence. yo W. 
Wilson, of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
principal, presented the of the examiners, 
Mr. J. Emerson Dowson, A.-M. Inst. C.E., and 
Mr. James N. Shoolbred, M. Inst. C.E. 

The Telephone.—The Edison telephone is in 
fall operation in Paris, the exchange there 


numbering over 350 subscribers. The carbon | Pritchard 


transmitter and Phelps receiver are employed. 
The lines are under the mt of the 
State, and a closed circuit is ages. in order 


St. Enoch 8 


Willson rather too much "as uae re 
aie, ee ee 1. Vy architect of the 
i o t both 

icy eee acre 
ow. r. up to the 
time of the latter gentleman’ death, in 1876, 
and afterwards with Mr. Fowler and Mr. Crouch, 
who succeeded Mr. Blair, Mr. Willson having 
executed the architectural portion of the work, 
Baptistery at Ravenna.—Mr. Wallis 
pir to draw attention eae cor an of 

interesting structure, and the sort 

contemplated there. sey: —" 





TENDERS 
For the erection of schools and residence in Heath-road, 
for the Harborne School Board (including 1001. for desks). 
Foe poly P, Sharp & Co., architects, Quantities sup- 


— 
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ScoocooeoeoNcooone 
rY-y-t-y-y-¥-7-1-y 1-7 7 tt 


Sees ens ne 
* Accepted, being rate-payers in the district, 


For rebuilding the Old Bethnal Green-road, for 
Mr, A, Buckley. Mr. Bawerd reon architect :— 
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For the erection of a new theatre in Beaufort-buildings, 
Strand, London. Mr. Walter Emden, architect. Quan- 
Mites 2 Bevees, Evans & Deacon :— 

TEE snwishis atin atelastesiticahciliaiattiiile +» £20,580 0 0 
Patmana & Fotheringh 19,164 0 0 
Shaw ........ 19,065 0 0 
Kirk & Randall ...........00.0.0+ ~ 19,000 0 0 
ers f scsiwaibebapbabicteeteienstebiebs 18,880 0 0 
B pL Se ae a 18,550 0 0 





For the erection of new Sunday School, Trinity Congre~ 

gational Church, Peterborough. Mr. Ham; W. Pratt, 

architect, Quantities by Messrs, Evans & — 
Machi £1,455 + 





a7 0 0 
2,595 0 0 
2,564 0 0 
Jerrard (Croydon) .......cersse0ess 2,459 0 0 
Vataghan «00: scsinsscervibediasisssaonin 2,397 0 0 
Jerrard (Lewisham) ............... 2,343 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Werndee Hall, South 

Norwood, for Mrs. Miller, Mr, Ed 

architect, Maidstone :— 
Jarrett, Croydon ..scccsresee aeseinhe £4,390 
Legg, Croydon ...,. ...cccsessecerers 4,282 
Pearson & Myles, Croydon ...... 4,219 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone. ; 
Smith, South Norwood ..c.csseeee 4,042 


Avard, M 4,032 
Hobbs, Croydon (accepted) ...... 4,029 6 11 


For additions to schoolroom at Gipsy Hill, Mr, Ernest 
Turner, architect :— 




















Jenkin £1,480 0 0 
Tyerman 1,460 0 0 
Witch cccecssesctsvstcnntnieciacnl - 1,443 6 0 
Bowyer (accepted) 1,480 0 0 

For new dissecting-r theatre, &c., at St 


i 


lecture 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Mesars. I’ 





tects. Moyea by Messrs, Linsdell & Giffard and D. 
Campbell :— 
Extra* Extrat Lesst 
Colls & Sons ......scercrserees £18,945 £4600 £50 —- 
Ashby & Horner”............ 18,719 ... 425 ... 430... 410 
Patman&Fotheringham... 18,885 ... 435 ... 300 ... 460 
Lucas Bros, .......sssseseseee 18,530 ... 456 ... 415 ... 420 
Nightingale .............00++ 18,395 ... 476 ... 419 ... 395 
MeLachian & Sons ......... 18,278 ... 465 ... 286 ... 513 
Rider & Son ........ss1:00cen 17,988 ... 427 .. 378 ... 623 
e+e 386 ,.. 375 ... 583 
.. 460 ... 379 ... 435 
.. 266 ... 309 ... 513 
. 520 ... 380 ... 430 
soe 450 wee B10 ... 340 
16,645 ... 484 ... 246 ... 478 
ees oe end tick tedinge” «+ B74 
* Add for white 
+ Add for wainseot bookboards, &c. 


} Deduct for brick front in lieu of stone, 


For new shops, Mare-street, Hackney, for Messrs. 
Abbott & Fletcher. Mr. Chas. Dunch, architect. Quan- 
tities by Messrs. Osborne & Russell :— 











Taylor & Parfitt 357 0 0 
Lachlan & Sons 00 
t vdiastietenaupeeniaers 00 
sscinkenbliecsainnses 0.0 
LidinciaésConauuadalavuapeaauials ¢0 
i sisakibiende tavghatabevepapblaeite 00 
00 
Sn 
8 

For erecting four houses and premises in Spicer-street, 


Spitalfields, for Mr. Jobn Ellerm, Mr, Edward Brown, | 








gabe we mad, Kesningien, fer Ma. Phill B. 
Harris 
Porter 08 


For detached stables, &c., Queen Anne House, Wood- 
for Mr. Thomas Yeo, Mr, ister 


£000 0 
Burman 095 0 ° 
McGowan (accepted) ......:...0000000 3,580 0 0 


























































































































For detached residence, \ 
Woe, We tamale 
MoGowan (accepted) ......0+00..: £1,530 0 0 
For decorations and irs at Flintfield Cater- 
i 5 oe repairs House, 

Langmead & Way (accepted). 

For new hospital, Hounslow, for the Committee 
of the cottage and dispensary. Mr. C, M. H. 
Orawshay, architect. Quantities by Mr. C. G. May- 

"Bguelah £2,700 10 0 

2,605 0 0 
Cole 2,309 0 0 
House 2,195 0 0 
rs sis $3 
Blows. ay. reeeecewrooss: esveneee 2,120 0 0 
Rumsden 1,996 0 0 
Hiscock 1,950 0 @ 
Greenwell 1,94 0 0 
Harris 1,943 0 0 
Beecham 1,879 0 0 

F “road Congregational Chapel, &., Oxford 

Mr Jon tdlnen eatieete ; 
Holland £5,950 6 © 
Castle 6443 0 0 
—s scinetiviidiamnnealeil aie Pe 9 9 
Franklin 4878 0 0 
Jones 4,875 @ 0 
Jones 4,556 0 0 
Ireson 3,982 0 @ 

For a Board School in Osbourne-road, South Acton, f. 
Snauie ‘eton School 3 Ms. B Siepemty, jun, axthdines, 
Crabb £3,000 0 0 
Vears & Co. esseocsevereee 2,907 0 O 
SINE R-~ \ccrseesuerseensin sorvsseee 3,968 0 0 
Hunt 2,827 0 0 
Craske 2,698 0 6 
Kingorice tou 0 0 
Maton ... 2,610 0 0 
Tones & Co. ....0000 erevscesetseseses: « 2,575 0 6 
Wall 2,550 0 0 
Cardus (secepted) ....c0..ssssesene 2,450 00 
Beach 2,425 0 0 
IE Gaiden ccienesecassosccosstinniidt 2,349 0 0 

For alterations 























For two and to Nos. Sand 7 Cheshire- 
a eee Gree tas en Mawthand. Mr. W. Brett, 
architect 





Harris (aecepted) eiieabilvssbiaieante £250 0 0 
For the erection of eleven dwellings and a recreation 
hall for the eg of the Windsor Tapestry 
Works. Mr. P. J, Byrne, architect, Windsor. Quantities 

















~~ Mere #351 9 0 
Beek £6. acinnuntinsinnmonnen 0°06 
par wrt RRB PRR EE 2,250 0 0 
Balt ..... : 33 | 
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THE BUILDER. 








a residence at Wimbledon, for Mr. H. W. 
’ “F.C. Penrose, architec. Quantities by 
& : 


J 
eooocooo 





terra-cotta bay-window, &c., to dining-room, Wood- 


ane for a a the 

landeVale Yale Ryde, ise. o. cae 
Writkinesh, neuen 

: kinapo, architects = sssackadivesstoned £489 0 0 








of labourers’ at Chipley Abbey Farm, 
oe on the Thurlow a Hundon Betae, a 
niga on. W. H. Smith, M.P. Messrs, Sedgwick, Son, 
& 


architects :— 
Parker, Wikbass Brook (ecoepted) £300 0 0 


agg my dy rations, and additions to Hundon Hall, 
Suffolk, he Bene Weal, git Hoa. W WwW. bea Smith, M.P, Messrs. 


ee Tevez sil (eoopied) .. £814 65 0 
For new entrance-lodge and pair of cottages at same 
Mason & Son, Haverhill (accepted) .. £505 9 0 


For drainage works to new roads, Hemel Hempstead, 
for Mr. 8. Godwin. Messrs, Sedgwick, Son, & Weal, 








P 











ors :— 
J. Sear, Hempstead ......c0ecsereee £407 0 «0 
Pratt, Watford............ccoccesessseeee 474 0 0 
w. Bear, Hempstead ....c.sssesceerese 470 0 0 
Miskin, Bt. ae wécodecencsseésssonse 458 0 0 
Turner, ORIG 60s secsciereesiccncivnes 453 4 0 
fnieotstetons, Wetford ......... 445 0 0 
Clifford & , Watford ......... $95 15 0 
Capper, St. Al (accepted) ... 36510 0 

For alterations and additions to two h ae 


in Green-street, Bethnal Green, for Mr, J. Delege. 


er Wheeler, ridge Heath £257 15 0 
, Vambridge Heath ......... 

Coles, Old Ford .c..cc-ccs0-+ ssecsseee 10 0 

ae we a Heath 235 0 0 





For bakery +> at the Asylum for Imbeciles, 
th, Kent, for the Managers of the Metropolitan 








Asylum District. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects :— 

Smith & Son ( d) “675 0 0 
For the following on * oe iow home, Banstead, 
Surrey, for the Managers of Kensington and Chelsea 
School District. Messrs. EC. Harston, architects :-— 

Bakery Fittings. 
Smith & Son (accepted)... scasuuhion 2386 0 0 
pel 
Crockett (accepted)........cscserssese £317 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Infirmary laundry, 
for the guardians of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. Messrs. A. & C, 
Harston, architects :— 























00 
TROD snsetccnnsssicccssinssicisssscciads 3,645 0 0 
COGS can dncessessssessacsbedtiosseeses 3,592 0 0 
Tha O0) ...ccnvcdusscscsscscésicsséescicés 3,586 0 0 
Williams... 8,535 0 0 
Lan, & Way 8,426 0 0 
Brat & Opis. c.sccsnsisesesssscsceseosess 3,385 0 0 
CREIND S.sscsccnetessibtscdbobuccsishsesans 3,360 0 0 
Wilaop & Exton ..cccccccconcscscceee 3,343 0 0 
Wilkins 3,296 0 0 
Judd........ 3,197 0 0 
Wall (accepted) ........cccccocccceee 5,060 0 0 
For cleansing, distempering, &., at the Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum, for the Nanag one Bde ory & C. 
Harston, architects :— 
Shepherd, PONS scteccciiccsaseastundsaasa £2480 0 0 
| SERRE EA BG 350 0 O 
tanenteseeptnnptilsennsiogneesbinbesciant 269 0 0 
Wythe (accepted) ........:.c.cscc0ees m0 0 0 
= the erection of a o brewery s¢ Cheam, Surrey, for Mr 








” Humphris £560 0 o 
Potter......... - 685 0 0 
Bassett & SonS ....4......csecsersesosesee 505 0 0 


























For 
thampton, for M Leg ~'4 . James Lemon 
wd tities by ME. ‘ae ee 
Stevens & Son .....s..0000 abbithcabians ho . : 
Rowland (accepted) .......+0.2.00040 . 2960-0 0 
For detached residence, Hendon, Mr, Banister 
er, — 
Saiceee pecséeedsadinnidieesiasaea 0°08 
= roe 
Burch & Moor ..,....ss00ccs--sieoree 1,001 0 0 
McCowan 1,506 0 0 
Garrud (accepted) w.c.sososeeee 1,681 0 0 
oul on: mission en od Well-street, Hackney. Mr, 
archi ee 
— £1,639 6 0 
Brass 1,355 0 0 
Forrest ccnccerccceescccenscncesesevececs 1,195 00 
Kiddle & Son...... Gevecaseapabieseds ~ 1,198 0 0 
Grover 1,174 0 0 
Peenthts BGR. nccecocesevesconcesneneoes . 1,159 0 06 
Palmer 1,14 0 0 
Haynes 1,110 0 6 
Mattock, Brothers ........ puna eni ~ 1,097 0 0 
Boyce 1,083 0 0 
neninemeneinaiahiaieianainie ae 





























D. W.—T. 


B. 
-B. 
. F. 8—P. 
H. E-G. 
. W.—C. W. 


Pena, 


—M.—J, H.—B, F.-E W.—P. M.—A. H—R. T.—B, &. 8.— 
—L. 4W.—P. H—E J.8—B. G.—C. & 00. -A. W.C—E W.— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
& W.-W. &. L—B. & Co—B & D—E-M. P— 


J. K.-W. W. & Son.—A. 2 OC. B.-ET-—G. J. 

@.8.—J. D. & Son.—T. B.—8. J. W.-W. 3.—F. 0. P.— 
B.—W. H.&Co—H. A. A—M. H. C.—H. J... (names 
dering and its should have been sent).—C. M. 





of pereons t 


Nora —The 


(eend correct address, Letter has been returned from Rue Jacob) — 
BE. C. BR. (we did not profess to give the whole of the paper).—J, K. H. 


All ctutementn of Susie, Bets of Sateen, 08 
by the mame and eddres the sender, not = einai te 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


public meetings, resta, of course, with the 


and 
responsibility of signed articles, papers read at 








CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


camuss Weeneh” stration et ae ae 


Por “ Situations Wanted . 

Bor all other Advertisements .......44:s000+s000 « 64. per Week, 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
ruin’ ty Canh in Ragiate Deaton eoty Uae Geto temeie 

et the Post-office, W.C. te 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
to No, 4, Catherine-strest, W.0. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 


The Publisher cannot 
MONIALS, &c, lett at the Office in 
strongly recommends that of the 





be responsible Se Sewanee, ‘TESTI. 
latter 











BANDE 
List of 





Bath Stone of Best 


also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
Fee tan one 
Wilts. [Advt.} 


LL, SAUNDERS, & 
and Stone Merchants. 
Prices at the Quarries and Depdte; 





Apri 24, 1880, 


Preestene and Ham Hill Stone 
wba ty. rag sanlyenaiear 3° aha 
on 
OHARLES 2 RAB, Norton nt Hardon, 
wo Aguraten, Lonog, W.0- {Avra x 


Facilities for Selection and Q 
aality unequalled, 
having of 
. — PRE T CUBE 
PICTOR & SONS, Bor, Witte tae] 








Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
Mi. dia * 5. & 00a. 





Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte ae . H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, B.C.—The best and 
for railway arches, warehouse floors, 








ee en Seek ly to Mr. J. 
iets oe es o 
J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, ere om 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct 


Mecchctopten el delaaey & Meilamis ogi vr.] 





ee eee eee 
GITUATIONS VACANT, FART WERAEIPS, APPRECTOOUEEIFS and Honduras be og 
TRADE, AND GENERAL aD ve Rage aor : 
fix lines fifty words) or CUMB .c cccccntssodece e.. American Ww Italian 
Sch obtttend Eas Goel too eed ee ee Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all onan 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- tions of Fancy and other Woods special 
leements on front page, Competitions Sales by Auction, he nage Agee ong 
fe, way be eee for Cabinet and eg purposes, ON SALE, 
Teale att tan er BJ. HUDSON & BONS’, 
immense Fm mpeg Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 
unatt ey fe ere 8.W.—[Avvr.] . 





Peumakers to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment Offices. Patentees of Pens and Pen- 
Meter MAGEIT EN & CAMEDOE: 

recommend them. 














CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS !—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies’ Offices, 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses, and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STRERT, LONDON. 





